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Note: The customary From AVA Headquarters page is incorporated this month in 
Dr. Mobley’s official report, page 16. It will be resumed next month as a 
regular feature. 





NEXT MONTH: The JOURNAL will salute the State cee eonas 
of Arkansas. AVA Convention news, not included in SSOCTATION 
this issue due to space limitations, will also be featured 
in the February, 1953, issue. Watch for your copy! 





A report to you about men and machines 
that help maintain International 
Harvester leadership 


IH ENGINEERS 


cut equipment investment 
and farm work hours 
with this dual purpose 


McCormick 


FIELD HARVESTER 


High production costs and a shortage of man- 
power are problems farmers must solve to earn 
maximum profits. The new, large-capacity 
McCormick No. 20-C Field Harvester offers 
farmers who feed hay or silage a sound solu- 
tion to both of these problems. IH engineers 
helped make this possible through research 
and product design. 

This dual-purpose machine, which har- 
vests hay and row-crops by merely changing 
attachments, reduces the farmers’ machine 
investment. One-man operation saves money 
by reducing the size of the harvest crew. A 
daily capacity of 250 tons—enough to fill 
three 14 x 28 silos— makes it possible to har- 
vest crops at peak feeding value. 

IH engineers provided such features in the 
new McCormick field harvester as the over- 
running clutch which allows the flywheel to 
rotate freely when power is stopped. This 
clears out chopped material—saves time loss 
due to clogging. They also provided nine dif- 
ferent lengths of cut to safeguard the storage 
and feeding quality of practically any crop. 

These and many other IH engineering re- 
finements help to make field harvesting of 
both forage and silage crops more practical 
and profitable for thousands of farmers. 


Chops hay and grass silage. Pick-up hay attachment handles any wind- 
rowed crop such as green hay, cured hay, or straw. 
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Four-bolt fastening of pick-up and row-crop attachments makes it easy to 
adapt the harvester for either hay or row-crop work in 15 to 20 minutes. 
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Harvest standing row crops like corn, sorghum, or similar crops. Wide 
gathering sheets with low-riding points get a// the crop. 


IH engineering teamwork produced the big-capacity, dual-purpose McCormick field harvester. 1H 
research, engineering, and manufacturing men are constantly pooling their time and talent to solve farm 
problems—to provide equipment that makes farm work easier and the farmer's time more productive! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use— McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... 
Motor Trucks . .. Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . . Refricerators and Freezers— Genero! Office. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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fhe American Vocational Association ad- 
vances American education by develop- 
ing economic competence of youths and 
adults. The Association promotes the 
professional interests of persons engaged 
in vocational and industrial arts educa- 
tion. It encourages full time and part 
time programs in these fields; agricul- 
ture, business, distributive, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, industrial educ- 
cation, rehabilitation, and guidance. 
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» COVER PHOTO ' 


This issue of the AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL is dedicated to Dr. 
Charles W. Sylvester who, on December 
1, 1952, completed his 25th year of 
continuous service as Treasurer of the 
American Vocational Association. His 
has been a devoted service. We wish 
for him many more years of pleasant 
association with the AVA. 
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MARTHA CREIGHTON, AVA's 1953 
President, points out five direct 
routes to association growth 


“The future belongs to those who grow.” 

This statement, made by one of the speakers at the recent AVA Convention 
in Boston, may be applied directly to the American Vocational Association. 

At this time when we are initiating a strong drive for membership, we should 
not overlook the real meaning of growth. 

As important as a large membership is—and not to minimize in the least the 
efforts of AVA’s Membership Committee—we must have more than size as our 
goal if our Association is to continue to grow. 

As we seek to interest new prospects in membership, we must be able to show 
that we have a dynamic organization with a definite program for the promotion 
and development of vocational and industrial arts education integrated with the 
welfare of our membership and society as a whole. With such a program, the 
Association will not only grow in size but in the scope of its service as well. 

Of an organization labelled the second largest national educational associa- 
tion in the country, great things are expected. 

First, it must develop a broad concept of the responsibility of vocational 
education for serving all the people who produce and conserve the wealth of 
our nation. It must assume leadership in devising new and more effective 
training methods for useful employment without losing sight of the human relation- 
ships that are so basic to our democratic way of life. 

Training to earn a livelihood is not enough, however. 
and to contribute to a better world is just as important. 

As a second point, then, we, as members of the AVA, must be willing to share 
our “know how” with our less fortunate neighbors overseas for whom operation 
bootstrap is the only hope of survival. Our Association should redouble its efforts 
to encourage those of its membership best fitted to become missionaries of 
education. 

Third, a growing organization will provide professional stimulation for its 
members. The JOURNAL can be a medium for the exchange of ideas and 
practices known to be effective in promoting, developing and carrying out voca- 
tional and industrial arts education at state and local levels. 

When direct help to members results in their doing a better job, the value 
of the membership becomes apparent. Special literature treating problems per- 
tinent to vocational education, such as our Committee on Research and Publica- 
tions produces, offers another medium. 

Both the JOURNAL Editorial Board and the research committee members, 
however, need help and suggestions from the membership if all needs and 
interests are to be served. 

A fourth aspect of growth is concern for increased recognition of the prestige 
and importance of vocational education as a professional field. Too many of 
our best prepared and most efficient young members are being lured into 
other fields of work because of the greater promise of financial security, advance- 
ment, and professional recognition. 


Recognition by the Association itself is not enough. Recognition and respect 
for the contributions of these young members on the part of the general public 
coupled with some material reward must be cultivated by our organization. 

A fifth aspect of growth, no less important because it is last, is one which 
will provide an opportunity for every member to participate actively in the work 
of the AVA, either at the national level or through state organizations. When 
a member feels he has a responsibility to his organization, when he knows his 
contributions are needed and important, then he feels it is truly his organization. 
He enjoys the part he plays in building it. 

Growth starts at the grass roots. Let us then start to nurture and cultivate 
our grass roots—the state and local affiliates. 


As we succeed in doing these 5 things, the American Vocational Association 
will grow not only in size but also in importance in our national life. 


Training to live richly 




















































by Edward P. Boulter 
Newton Technical-Vocational 


Sg ila 1952 A VA\CC 


Mr. Boulter also wrote the 
story of the first Boston AVA 
Convention in 1941. 


) * ae THE signing of the first regis. Wed 
tration blank by President Harry 
. . : . ored p 
C. Schmid on Monday morning, De- latfor 
cember 1, until the last committee Earl J 
meetings on Saturday, the 5th, Bos- dl 
: . missior 
ton’s second AVA Convention was a M. Ky 
bustling success. nb 
‘ Motors 
The 168 meetings were well-at- gan. A 
tended, often requiring last-minute § jainers 


calls for more chairs—despite the § g-hool 
competing attractions of school visits, § this me 
commercial and school exhibits, trips The 
to historic shrines, and the ever- 


: was the 
present charm of Boston’s Christmas quet < 
stores. Even the weatherman cooper- than 1) 


ated, giving snow-free streets and § 4jj pal 
winter sunshine while even some 


: ; room. | 
southern states were struggling with § fuse 
sneak snow and ice storms. grown 


When the huge registration map § Bay St 
was completed, it was found that § school: 
all states but one were represented § fold, z 
by delegates and guests. In addition § were | 
James R. D. Eddy, Dean, Division of Extension, University of Texas; George L. Googe, there were registrants from Brazil, played 
Vice President, International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America; Canada (50 from our northern states, 


and Franklin J. Keller, Principal, New York City Metropolitan Vocational High School; neighbor), Egypt, Germany, Hawaii, 
at a trade and industrial division general meeting during AVA Convention week. 





ing wh 
India, Israel, Nicaragua, Pakistan, § A bas 
Panama, the Philippine Islands, and produc 
Puerto Rico. Boston parochial § school: 
schools, many private trade schools, Pres 
and New England college-grade tech- § Strattc 
nical schools were also represented. § N. Bo 
Vincent P. Kramer, President of § of the 
the Massachusetts Vocational Asso- § Unitec 
ciation, and many committees com- — addres 
prised of members of the state voca- § week ¢ 
tional staff and schools throughout § ‘halle: 
the Commonwealth, planned and ex- dancir 
ecuted these 1952 meetings. Dr. M. Thr 
Norcross Stratton, State Director of ff exhibi 
Vocational Education, was General the Ww 
Chairman. Thousands of teachers § tonal 
underwrote the expenses of the con- of teac 
vention by contributions to the gen- § Was e 
eral fund. They 
The opening general session on the tr: 
Tuesday evening featured greetings § i the 
from Dennis C. Haley, Superin- of the 
tendent of Boston schools, John J. § dis 
Desmond, Jr., Massachusetts Com- § ing, | 
missioner of Education, and the § buildi 
addresses of Franklin J. Keller, Prin- § tonic 
cipal of Metropolitan Vocational girls’ | 
High School, New York City, and § plays 
tology 
booth: 








Dr. M. D. Mobley with Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Kramer and Dr. Earl J. McGrath, hag iti . . ates Sec: 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. Mr. Kramer is President of the Massachusetts Maurice J. Tobin, United States 
Vocational Association. Dr. McGrath’s AVA convention address begins on page 27. YCctary of Labor. 
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3010 registered delegates proclaim the second 


Boston meeting a professional and social success 


Wednesday’s general session hon- 
ored past-presidents of the AVA as 
platform guests. The speakers were 
Earl J. McGrath, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and Roger 
M. Kyes, Vice President of General 
Motors Corporation, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan. A student orchestra and enter- 
tainers from Springfield Trade High 
School were additional features of 
this meeting. 

The Statler’s Imperial Ballroom 
was the scene of the Convention Ban- 
quet on Thursday evening. More 
than 1200 were served, with tables in 
all balconies and in a large adjoining 
room. The decorations included pro- 
fuse cut flowers and potted plants 
grown in the greenhouses of the 
Bay State’s three county agricultural 
schools. The head table was three- 
fold, and behind the topmost tier 
were huge floral pieces. A band 
played songs representing all the 
states, with groups of visitors stand- 
ing when their selections were given. 
A bag of keepsakes representing 
products of various Massachusetts 
schools was given to each diner. 

President Schmid presided and Dr. 
Stratton was the toastmaster. Arch 
N. Booth, Executive Vice President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, was the speaker. His 
address was a fitting climax to a 
week of stirring speeches. It was both 
challenging and optimistic. General 
dancing followed the banquet. 

Throughout the week there was an 
exhibit in the convention hotel of 
the work of 38 Massachusetts voca- 
tional schools. The Bay State method 
of teaching by doing productive work 
was exemplified in these exhibits. 
They displayed the products of all 
the trades and showed the work done 
in the vocational agricultural schools 
of the state. Among the products 
on display were machine tools, print- 
ing, furniture, sheet metal work, 
building framing, electrical and elec- 
tronic devices, and shoemaking. The 
girls’ trade schools had brilliant dis- 
Plays of clothing, cooking, cosme- 
tology, and printing. Many of the 
booths were staffed by student guides 
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AVA President Harry C. Schmid receives an aluminum gavel, made by students 
in the machine shop at Atlanta, Georgia’s Smith-Hughes Vocational School, and 
presented by P. E. Babcock, Atlanta’s Executive Director of Vocational Education. 





Delegates from the various states had their own tables at the 1952 AVA banquet. 
Shown here are members of the Massachusetts State Board for Vocational Education. 
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Dr. M. Norcross Stratton with Robert F. 
Nolan, Chairman of the Supplies and 
Visual Aids Committee for the 1952 AVA 
Convention, always on hand to help out. 


A first for the Boston Convention was the opportunity for all delegates to meet 
all of the members of the AVA Executive Committee and introduce themselves. 


Marion Brown, Program Chairman for the 
Home Economics Division, on the rostrum. 


...with the photographer 


The Lynn Industrial Shoemaking School 
displayed attractive shoes, made by 
students in this unique training program. 





Inez Wallace, Georgia State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education (r.) was pre- 
sented with an AVA Life Membership by State Directors C. M. Miller, Kansas; Earl R. Cope, lowa; John J. Seidel, Maryland; and 
the homemaking teachers from her state. R. E. Cammack, Alabama, confer in the AVA office, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass 
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Workshop session on revision of AVA‘s Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. Cecil E. Stanley, Nebraska, was re-elected 
President of the National Association of 
State Supervisors of Distributive Education. 


to meet 
mselves. 


Dr. and Mrs. Roy G. Fales. Dr. Fales is 
AVA Vice President for Industrial Arts. 


Verne Fryklund, President, The Stout Institute; Charles A. Roper, McKnight & McKnight; 
ond Harry W. Sears, American Technical Society, at the ATS exhibit in Cadet Armory. 


All Convention photos in 
this issue by Ransdell, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, who continues to 
serve as AVA’s Treasurer after 25 years 
in this office, is shown with, left, his 
daughter, Charlotte Sylvester, and Mrs. 
Sylvester, Dr. Sylvester was presented 
with a watch in tribute to his long and 
devoted, superior service to the AVA. 
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Foreign delegates i 








luded: Misbahul Haq, Pakistan; Hermogenes F. Belen, P. 1.; Yusuf 


Demirmen from Turkey; Guillermo Mendoza, P. 1.; and S. S. Desnavi from India. 


who demonstrated processes and pre- 
sented keepsakes to visitors. 

The commercial exhibits with 90 
booths, included book publishers, 
tool and equipment manufacturers, 
and business machine companies. Lo- 
cated in the Cadet Armory, within 
sight of the convention headquarters, 
the fine commercial displays drew 
many repeat visitors. As in other 
years The Ship booth displayed the 
prizes which were awarded at the 
end of the week. 

On Friday afternoon came The 
Ship’s program, attended by more 
than 2,000 people. Todd Jones, of 
School Shop, who officiated in the 
absence of Captain Clyde C. Clack, 
was introduced by AVA’s Executive 
Secretary Dr. M. D. Mobley. Distri- 
bution of The Ship’s Plunder, which 
was particularly generous, was di- 
vided into 3 sections and preceded by 
presentations of several AVA Life 
Memberships by various state groups. 
Dr. E. E. Erickson, Professor of In- 
dustrial Arts, Santa Barbara College, 
University of California, was the 
honored recipient of The Ship’s Ci- 
tation. 

Vocational Education in Massa- 
achusetts, a handsome brochure il- 
lustrating the work of the Bay 
State’s vocational schools, was given 
to many of the out-of-state visitors. 
It is a joint co-operative project of 
several Massachusetts printing de- 
partments. In the foreword of this 
book may be found a reason for vo- 
cational training: 

“General education should cover 
as long a period as the individual can 


profitably devote to its pursuit. But 
when for sufficient reasons the in- 
dividual does seek an opportunity to 
train specifically for a vocation he 
should be able to turn to real voca- 
tional courses. This is logical organ- 
ization—it is essential in this modern 
era at the secondary school level.” 
Throughout the weck many visits 
and trips were made. Nearby schools 
were open to guests, service clubs en- 
tertained AVA speakers, and excur- 
sions were made to Plymouth, Con- 
cord, Lexington, Salem and other 
historic sites. Schools were closed on 
Thursday and Friday, enabling hun- 
dreds of Massachusetts teachers to 
come to Boston to share the conven- 
tion. Visiting ladies were escorted 





Dr. Albert E. Jochen 
of state vocational 


leads a panel 
associations. 





Glen Barkes, 
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to the Chestnut Hill Shopping Cen. 
ter in nearby Newton and to the 
Shopper’s World in Framingham. 
Between these visits they were en- 
tertained at luncheon. 

Boston and Massachusetts enjoyed 
every minute of the convention. The 
Bay State directors and teachers hope 
their guests had a thoroughly good 
time in addition to finding profes. 
sional help in the many meetings. 

Chicago in ’53, San Francisco in 
'54—and perhaps Boston again in the 
early *60’s! But come again soon-- 
don’t wait until our next con- 
vention. 


Convention Quotes 


“To carry forward and improve our 
precious heritage, we must use every 
force at our command: Education ..., 
the building of sound traditions, the 
placing of our finest people in public 
office, and the development of our 
capacities, skills, and character.” — 
ARCH N. BOOTH, at AVA’s Convention 
Banquet. 

ees @ 


“In a very real sense vocational edu- 
cation now has an opportunity to make 
a significant contribution to American 
leadership in the world at large, and 
through that leadership to world under- 
standing and peace.”—EARL J. Mc- 
GRATH, U. S. Commissioner of Eduv- 
cation. 

a a 


“The people are all right because 
they have four basic concerns with 
doing effectively, understanding sym- 
pathetically, creating beautifully, and 
living in freedom and goodness.” — 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Principal, New 
York City Metropolitan Vocational High 
School. 


discussion at the first session of officers 


Indiana, served as Chairman. 
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convention... 


Clarence T. Baab, Professor at 
Colorado State College, Greeley, was 
elected President of the National 
Association of Industrial Teacher 
Educators during convention week. 

Vice Presidents are: Arthur P. 
Twogood, Ames, Iowa; Arthur I. 
Martin, Gorham, Maine; E. F. 
Mitchel, State College, Mississippi, 
and E. W. Tischendorf, Kent, Ohio. 
Gordon O. Wilbur, Oswego, New 
York, was elected Trustee for 3 
years, and Willard M. Bateson, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, was elected Secre- 
tary- Treasurer. 

7. * . 


“We're well pleased with the 
large attendance and we consider 
this an excellent convention. The 
New England people are very nice to 
work with.”—Harry W._ SEars, 
American Technical Society, at the 
exhibits. 

* * * 

The National Association of Su- 
pervisors of Business Education 
was Officially organized during the 
course of the AVA _ Convention. 
Officers are Arthur L. Walker, Vir- 
ginia State Supervisor of Business 
Education, President; Louis R. Ro- 
settie, Associate in Business Educa- 
tion, New York State Education De- 
partment, Secretary-Treasurer; and 
H. D. Shotwell, Kansas State Super- 
visor of Business Education, Vice 
President. A picture of the officers 
appears on page 10. 


* * * 


At sessions of the AVA Advisory 
Council, with H. C. Fetterolf, AVA 
Past President, as Chairman; Dewey 
Barich, Manager of Industrial Arts 
Awards for the Ford Motor Com- 
pany was named Vice Chairman 
and M. Ray Karnes, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, served 
as Secretary. 

* * * 












































Heinrich Bruns, of Nordenham, 
Germany, attended the convention 
with his associate, Ruth Reisen. 
They have been studying vocational 
education in the United States and 
returned to Germany on December 9. 

* * * 


Newly elected officers of the Na- 
tional Association of State Super- 
visors of Home Economics Edu- 
cation are: Mary Lois Williamson, 
Kentucky, President; Enid W. Lunn, 
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more about the 


many affiliated associations elect new officers 


Ohio, Vice President; and Ruth 
Stovall, Alabama, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

* * * 


“Vocational education is a most 
potent factor in life adjustment and 
is needed as never before by 75 per 
cent of American youth.”—GILBERT 
G. WEAVER, New York State Educa- 
tion Department Director of Train- 
ing for New York City, during con- 
vention week. 


Quotes from the Boston Press 


“This fall there are approximately 


4,000,000 students attending vocational . 


courses with facilities worth $5 billion 
for young people and adults through- 
out the nation.”“—President Harry C. 
Schmid, interviewed by The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


*kekek 


“Vocational specialists are needed in 
the Middle East—lraq, Lebanon, Jor- 
dan, and Israel—who can come for two 
years to work out long-range vocational 
educational programs.”—Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, United States Commissioner 
of Education, in the Boston American. 


xk*kekek 


“Voting in the last election proves 
that people are voting their personal 
convictions—and not following the pat- 
terns of agriculture, labor, industry, or 
commerce.” — Roger M. Kyes, Vice 
President, General Motors, in the Boston 


Traveler. 
x *k* * 


“There are between 3,500,000 and 
4,000,000 persons currently taking vo- 
cational and industrial arts courses.”— 
Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, interviewed 
by the Boston Globe. 


xeekek 


“During the past 5-year period more 
than $5,000,000 has been spent on new 
buildings or additions to Massachusetts 
vocational schools.”—Dr. M. Norcross 
Stratton, Massachusetts State Director of 
Vocational Education in the Boston Post. 


during AVA week 


H. J. Van Westrienen, Michigan 
State Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, is the new President 
of the National Association of State 
Supervisors of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education. Herman N. Mil- 
ler, Washington, is Vice President, 
and W. R. Cate, Texas, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


* * * 


Max Lampo, vo-ag instructor at 
the Neosho, Missouri, High School, 
was elected 1953 President of the 
National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association. Robert 
Howey, of Illinois, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Lampo as Vice President 
for Region IV. 


* * * 


The Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers elected the following new 
officers: Ellen Courtney, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois, President; and 
Rachel Boyd, Perryville, Maryland, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Their new rep- 
resentative to the AVA Advisory 
Council is Chloa Walton, Argo, Illi- 
nois, with Mrs. Mary P. Whaley, 
Northport, Alabama, as alternate. 
Rena Hodgen, Illinois State Chief of 
Home Economics Education, serves 
as advisor. 


* * * 


“It’s a well-organized convention 
that is operating very smoothly. It 
certainly shows a great deal of ad- 
vance preparation on the part of 
the Massachusetts people.”—O. I. 
PAULSON, Oregon State Director of 
Vocational Education, in Boston. 


* ¥ * 


Herman F. Hinton, Florida State 
Director of Trade and Industrial 
Education, was elected President of 
Iota Lambda Sigma, national pro- 
fessional fraternity for industrial 
educators. Dean Morgan, Millers- 


ville State Teachers College, Penn- 
sylvania, was elected Vice President, 
and Clyde H. Wilson, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, was re-elected 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


Officers of the newly formed National Association for Supervisors of Business Educa- 
tion: H. D. Shotwell, Kansas, Vice President; Arthur Walker, Virginia, President; and 
Louis Rosettie, New York, Secretary-Treasurer. (Story on page 9 of this Journal.) 


Arch N. Booth, Executive Vice President of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, was main 
speaker at the AVA Banquet in Boston. 
Mr. Booth’s address was not available for 
inclusion in this issue of the Journal. 


Cecil E. Stanley, Nebraska, was 
re-elected President of the National 
Association of State Supervisors 
of Distributive Education. 

Other officers are: Lloyd Jacobs, 
New -Jersey, Vice President; Beth 
Coglin, Washington, Treasurer; and 
Mrs. Alice Pipkin, Georgia, Secre- 
tary. 

Members of the Board of Direc- 
tors are: Reno Knouse, New York; 
Mrs. Mildred Cassidy, Wyoming; 
M. J. DeBenning, Oklahoma; Lodie 
Clark, Indiana. 

James A. Dorsey, Connecticut, 
will serve as representative to the 


AVA Advisory Council, with Cath- 
erine MacDonnell, Alabama, as 
alternate. 

* * * 

The National Council of Local 
Administrators of Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education elected 
Albert E. Jochen to succeed Frank- 
lin J. Keller as President. Dr. 
Jochen is Director of the Middlesex 
County, N. J., Vocational and Tech- 
nical High Schools. 

Other new officers of this organi- 
zation are as follows: L. E. Wass, 
Davenport, Iowa, Vice President; 
Rex Smelzer, Lake Charles, Louis- 
iana, Vice President; Warren Bege- 
man, St. Louis, Missouri, Treasurer; 
and George Morgenroth, Essex 
County, New Jersey, Secretary. 

Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are Phillip Van Wyck, C. E. 
Sommerville, Al Jorden, Lee Ral- 
ston, and Franklin J. Keller. 


€ 


INTERNA 





MARVE Sree _ 


M. F. Peckels, Manager of International 
Harvester’s Consumer Relations Depart- 
ment addressed an attendance of 328 at 
the IH breakfast for vo-ag personnel, 


Winners in the National Voca. 
tional Agricultural Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Exchange of Ideas Contest, 
held during AVA Convention week, 
were: 


Leon Wagley, Deming, New Mexi- 
co, who received a projector and hori- 
zontal slide changer, donated by 
John C. Kennan, Vice President and 
Director of Sales, Society of Visual 
Education, Inc.; 

Jack B. Clinch, Selbyville, Dela- 
ware, who received a 35 mm. camera 
donated by R. V. Mullen, Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation; and 


Tom Raine, 
sota, who received a compound 
microscope donated by Leo W. 
Roethe, General Manager, National 
Agricultural Supply Co. 


Owatonna, Minne- 


Scheduled for the first time this 
year, the contest invited teachers of 
vocational agriculture in attendance 
at the convention to submit papers 
on new classroom techniques they 
learned about from _ conversations 
with their out-of-state colleagues. 





Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, and Mrs. M. Norcross Stratton. 
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HAS BEEN a privilege and a pleas- 
© use to serve as your President of 
this American Vocational Associa- 
tion. I have enjoyed the close work- 
ing relationship and friendship of 
M. D. ‘Mobley over the past 10 years. 
I find the Executive Committee a 
serious group of vocational leaders 
ever ready to do what is necessary 
to improve vocational education and 
the effectiveness of this organization. 

My work involved over three 
months of my time outside the State 
of Minnesota and carried me ap- 
proximately 30,000 miles by com- 
mercial airline, 10,000 miles by pri- 
vate plane, and over 10,000 miles by 
car. Besides the duties of my office, 
| have served on one national com- 
mission, one state commission, and 
three national agency committees. 

I wish to thank my wife and son 
for their patience and tolerance for 


| my many absences from home while 


attending to AVA business. They 
have been most helpful in encourag- 
ing me to carry out my responsibili- 
ties to this organization. I also wish 
to acknowledge the splendid work of 
Harold Ostrem, my Assistant Direc- 
tor, and all members of the profes- 
sional and office staff in the Minne- 
sota Vocational Division of the State 


Department of Education. 


As your President, I find it neces- 


| sary to report to you the bright side 


of our activities and also that side 
which is dark and does not look so 


» good. Although I have been a mem- 


ber of this Association since 1930, 
the first year that I was employed as 


| a vocational teacher, my observa- 


tions of the activities of the Associa- 
tion and its work will cover the more 


» recent years. 


The release of the Hardy report 
brought changes in the U. S. Office 


) of Education. Let us give our whole- 


hearted support to our new leader 
in the position of Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, Dr. 
Joseph R. Strobel. 

In dealing with the finances of the 
American Vocational Association, I 
must first of all point out, as did the 
Executive Committee last year, as 
well as the committee appointed by 
the Executive Committee to make a 
study of AVA finances, that there is 
a vital need for the adjustment of 
membership dues for many reasons. 

This organization, at the national 
level, is operating on the same basis 
as it did 20 years ago. We have an 
executive secretary, we collect dues, 
we publish a journal, we carry on 
some research. With the ever-increas- 
ing expansion of vocational educa- 
tion, business and technical changes, 
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AVA's 1952 President, 
Harry C. Schmid, reports 


we have not kept pace. It is impos- 
sible for the organization we now 
have in Washington to keep up the 
contacts that are necessary in the 
complicated era in which we now 
live. Business has expanded, govern- 
ment has expanded, education has 
expanded, and the only organization 
I know that has not increased its 
personnel to give service to all its 
members is the American Vocational 
Association. 

The dues for the National Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators are 
$10. The dues for the National Edu- 
cation Association are $5. The dues 
for the American Home Economics 
Association are $5. The dues for the 
National Aviation Educational 
Council are $5. The dues for most 
state educational associations in this 
country are $10. We find ourselves 
attempting to get along on $3 in the 
face of rising costs in salaries, travel, 
rent, paper, printing, etc. Other na- 
tional organizations, larger and 
smaller than the American Voca- 
tional Association, are providing 
permanent buildings. We are rent- 
ing an office. We are getting to the 
point in this organization where we 
must decide whether we are to be- 
come a side car belonging to some 
other major organization or whether 
we are going to support our organi- 
zation with full fledged recognition 
and appropriate finances so the re- 
sponsibilities that fall upon us can 
be carried out on the national level. 

Let me point out some of the 
major problems that lie before you 
as leaders of vocational education 
who are here as delegates from all 
over the country. We lost ground 
in the vocational appropriation dur- 
ing the years 1951 and 1952. We 
now are faced with a new adminis- 
tration through which it may be pos- 
sible to gain ground, hold our own, 
or continue to lose ground in our 
federal appropriation. I hasten to 
add that we started to lose ground 
back in 1947. It is my observation 
that we lost ground then because of 
the limited resources we had with 
which to do the many things that 
should have been done in order to 
build for greater strength in this or- 
ganization. 


‘T have noted a 
great enthusiasm...” 


The last major legislative achieve- 
ment of the Association was the pas- 
sage of the George-Barden Bill. 
For this great credit must be given 
to L. H. Dennis, M. D. Mobley, C. L. 
Greiber and many other vocational 
leaders who travelled to and from 
Washington to sell our Congressmen 
and Senators on that particular bill. 

However, we cannot be content 
with what has been done in the past. 
We must look to the future leader- 
ship in Washington, and the finan- 
cial assistance from you that is 
needed at this time in dues. We 
must go forward with a program in 
keeping with the times. We need 
federal financial support and the 
good will of all the American people. 
We also need a program with direc- 
tion, impetus, and encouragement 
of professional improvement for all 
of our vocational people. We need 
to set our sights to increase the base 
of vocational offerings and to recog- 
nize related programs such as indus- 
trial arts, guidance, and business 
subjects. We need to give support 
and encouragement to all these 
areas, either financially or profes- 
sionally, or both. I hope the dele- 
gates assembled here in Boston this 
week will give a vote of confidence 
to the Executive Committee, your 
Executive Secretary, and myself tor 
our work as your elected representa- 
tives by increasing the dues; if not 
to $5, at least to $4. The dollar 
voted at Minneapolis last year will 
only pay for increased costs that have 
normally risen during our inflation- 
ary times. But we are no better off 
than we were 10 years ago when we 
had $2 dues. 

I want to express at this time my 
sincere thanks to the Arkansas Voca- 
tional Association and the Illinois 
Vocational Association for their con- 
tributions of $1,000 each to assist us 
financially in keeping our noses 
above water this past year. I want to 
thank all other Associations which 
have made contributions, as well as 



















AVA’‘s 1953 President, Martha Creighton, receives the gavel from 1952 AVA President 
Harry C. Schmid, at the House of Delegates meeting, December 5, in Boston, Mass. 





Advisory Council for Trade and Industrial Education: (Standing) E. L. Williams, Samuel 
Fick, Robert Reese, R. W. Howes, Frank Huffaker; (seated) J. C. Woodin, Ruth S. Lape, 
James R. D. Eddy, and Arthur B. Wrigley. make plans for ‘the T & I group. 


the individual members who con- 
tributed from $1 to $25 on the basis 
of my personal appeal. 

I think it is poor business for an 
association to have to beg for money 
to keep operating. Surely every vo- 
cational educator in this country can 
afford to do his or her bit in sup- 
porting the second largest national 
educational organization. We hope 
with even just $1 in additional dues, 
our AVA office might have another 
man to assist Dr. Mobley with the 
tremendous responsibilities and du- 
ties which are now his. I believe 
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that, with another competent man 
in the AVA office, we can assist and 
strengthen those state associations 
that are now weak, as well as attend 
to all the business that is the re- 
sponsibility of your national asso- 
ciation. 

I feel that, as Chairman of your 
Executive Committee, I am _ obli- 
gated to tell you these facts. I want 
you to know about the business, the 
finances, and the problems of your 
Association so they may be corrected 
and so that we can carry out the 
mandates from vocational educators 


and the resolutions that are passed 
each year by our delegates. In my 
visits throughout this country I have 
noted a great enthusiasm for our 
Association by leaders in every 
state. It has been a pleasure to visit 
with you and see what you are doing. 
Some states have larger memberships 
and stronger organizations than 
others. I found all associations 
struggling to improve their status 
and progress is being made finan- 
cially and professionally in most 
states. More can be done and more 
will be done if you will help us. On 
the national level, we, in turn, will 
be able to give greater service and 
have more personal contact with 
state associations and state voca- 
tional teachers. What we do here in 
Boston will have its effects in what 
we can do in the year ahead. 

So you will know the areas which 
may be strengthened by additional 
finances, I have made a list: 


Membership 

Professional Service 

Research and Publications 
Field Service 

Public Relations 

American Vocational Journal 
Convention(s) 

Headquarters office facilities 


+e + ¢ + & & & 


Now that the American people 
have chosen a new leader, I urge 
that we all get behind our new 
President-Elect, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Let us do everything possible 
to help him carry out his responsi- 
bility for the benefit and good of all 
Americans. This includes our desire 
to provide vocational education to 
all the youth and adults of this coun- 
try who need it. 

At this point it is fitting that we 
repeat President-Elect Eisenhower's 
remarks contained in a letter to one 
of our vocational leaders: 


“The wealth of the world is created 
by the work of skilled hands on raw 
materials. Our magnificent system of 
vocational education is constantly devel- 
oping increased understanding of raw 
materials, and is helping to develop the 
skilled hands and the clear minds essen- 
tial to turning those raw materials into 
useful wealth.” 


We are still at war... a War of 
Ideas. We are faced with a crisis of 
unprecedented scope. In this crisis, 
vocational education is playing and 
must continue to play a most im- 
portant role. We have met here in 
our 46th annual convention to con- 
fer, to exchange ideas—so that we 
can better do the task which lies 
ahead. 
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AVA OFFICERS, 1953 


Martha Creighton, Professor of Home Economics Education at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, since 1940, was elected President of the 
American Vocational Association for the customary l-year term at the 
House of Delegates meeting in Boston, Massachusetts, on December 5, 1952. 


Miss Creighton, who has been actively engaged in vocational education 
since 1930, has also served as Virginia State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education. She was born in South Carolina. 


Miss Creighton accepted the gavel of authority as AVA President from 
out-going President Harry C. Schmid at the House of Delegates meeting in 
Boston, Massachusetts, December 5 (see picture on page 12). 


Margaret Browder, Tennessee State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, was elected to fill Miss Creighton’s unexpired term of one year 
as AVA Vice President for Home Economics Education. 


Robert Reese, Ohio State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, was elected for the customary 3-year term as AVA Vice President for 
Trade and Industrial Education, to succeed J]. C. Woodin, Director of 
Industrial and Adult Education, Topeka, Kansas. 


Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in charge 
of Vocational Education in Baltimore, Maryland, was honored after his 
26th election as AVA Treasurer. Dr. Sylvester, who submitted his 25th 
Treasurer’s report at the House of Delegates meeting this year, was paid 
tribute for his outstanding service at the General Awards Session. He was 
presented with a watch by AVA past presidents and the AVA Executive 
Committee. The presentation was made by Frank C. Moore, 1950 AVA 
President. 


Other members of the AVA Executive Committee remain unchanged. 
They are William Blackler, Roy G. Fales, Mark Nichols, Donovan Arm- 
strong, Harry Schmid, and M. D. Mobley. 





ai 


Margaret Browder 











AVA’s 1952 Executive Committee in session in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Blackler, V. P. Business Ed.; Roy G. Fales, V. P. Industrial Arts; Mark Nichols, V. P. Agriculture; and Donovan R. Armstrong, V. P. 


Standing, 


Distributive Ed. 


H. C. 


Fetterolf, 


1951 President; 


William R. 


Seated, J. C. Woodin, retiring V. P. Trade and Industrial Ed.; Charles W. Sylvester, Treasurer; Harry C. Schmid, 


1952 President; M. D. Mobley, Executive Secretary; Violet Bjork, AVA office staff; Martha Creighton, 1952 V. P. Home Economics. 
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Treasurer’s Report 


Balance in Bank, November 30, 1951 


RECEIPTS 
Association 
Membership Dues 
Affiliated Beh $78,514.00 
Distributive Education 70.00 
| ee 3,205.00 
Student : 566.00 82,355.00 
For Publication Sales 1,327.92 
Interest on Investments 1,002.50 
Contributions 
Members andAssns. 4,092.31 
For Travel of Secretary 160.00 
Agricultural Educ. Section 80.11 4,332.42 
Annual Convention 
Rental of Exhibit Space— 

Minneapolis 3,560.00 
Advance—Boston 14,240.00 17,800.00 
Luncheon and Banquet Vickets .... 5,891.10 
Registration Fees . 2,352.00 
Chartered Bus Fares 314.60 

The American Vocational Journal 


Advertising 
Custodial Funds 
Home Economics Foreign Teachers 


Fund 1,143.18 
Federal Com. on Life Adjustment 
Education 298.31 
Miscellaneous 
General 276.03 
Reconciled Accounts (Collections) 357.03 
GRAND TOTAL eats 





EXPENDITURES 
Association 
Personnel Services 
Salaries: 
Executive Secretary 9,812.40 
Stenographic & Clerical 
Serv. ‘ 11,569.55 
‘Treasurer 1,679.40 
With. & Soc. Sec. Taxes 6,129.29 
Annuity for Exec. Secretary 2,500.00 31,690.64 
Annual C. P. A. Audit 100.00 
Travel 
Executive Secretary 1,662.50 


President & Exec. Comm. 6,536.34 8,198.84 
Office Services 


Printing and Stationery 1,269.04 
Postage ne 714.30 
Telephone and Telegraph 817.5! 
Mailing Service 125.66 
Equipment and Supplies 1,720.42 
Office Rent 2,850.00 
D. C. Taxes 89.77 7,586.72 
Miscellaneous lect 
General: 
American Council on 
Ed. Dues 100.00 
Central Office Items 543.56 
President & Exec. Comm. 261.39 
Public Relations 245.70 


Refund on Exhbt. Booths 340.00 ~—-1,490.65 
Reconciled Accounts : a 





(Collect.) 369.12 

American Vocational Journal a 
Printing and Mailing Journal $2,195.64 
Engravings 2,761.40 
Salaries 3,504.48 
Editorial Board Travel 701.36 
Revision of Mailing Lists 1,090.08 


ia 





December 1, 1951 to November 30, 


$10,683.20 


89,017.84 


26,357.70 


17,968.08 


1,441.49 


633.06 


~. $146,101.37 


19,455.97 


Promotion Printing 

Postage 

Office Rent 

Lynnes & Associates Adv. Commissions 
Miscellaneous 


Annual Convention 
Commercial Exhibits 
Convention Program 
Dinner and Entertainment 
Honorariums and Section Programs 
Chartered Buses 
Special Dinners 
Lease and Insurance on Armory 
Badges 
Miscellaneous 

Custodial Funds 
Home Economics Foreign Teachers Fund 
Federal Com. on Life Adjustment 

Education 


Committees 

Research 
Salaries 1,520.52 
Printing 1,094.55 
Postage 145.00 
Travel 128.71 
Office Rent 200.00 
Office Supplies 151.10 
Miscellaneous 80.81 

Program Development 
Travel 2,022.93 
Miscellaneous 993.66 

Special Committees 
Industrial Arts 1,121.35 
Distributive Education 38.15 
Membership 547.44 
Agriculture 317.78 
Foundation Funds 128.51 
Vocational Administration 111.71 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES .... 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1952 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC} 4« 


whe 


1952, Inclusive 


596.12 
1,240.00 
400.00 
1,914.84 


$12.12 





4,406.58 
1,586.47 
6,479.40 
1,030.57 
590.39 
264.50 
685.04 
196.29 


1,100.00 


2,318.48 


3,320.69 


3,016.59 


2,264.94 


TOTAL ASSETS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 


Balance in Bank, November 30, 1952 
Restricted Home Econ. Funds $ 1,328.13 
Com. on Life Adjust. Educ. 1,091.88 
For Transfer to Reserve 596.35 
Working Balance, November 30, 1952. 
Registered U. S. Treasury Bonds, 
274-Pur. June 1935 

Registered U. S. Treasury Bonds, 
274-Pur. May 1939 

U. S. Savings Bonds (Series F) 
Pur. Feb. 1943, 16M 

U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 
Pur. Feb. 1944, 5M 


U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 
Pur. Dec. 1949, 5M 

U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 
Pur. April 1950, 10M 

U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 


Pur. Jan. 1951, 4M 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company 


84 Shares Pref. Stock 882.00 
348 of 1 Share Pref. Stock 3.65 
1000 te 


Total Investments 
Active Life Membership Fund 
Balance AVA Reserve Fund 
Inventory of 
Office Equipment 


TOTAL USABLE ASSETS....... 


$24,351.88 
3,016.36 


4,000.00 
10,000.00 
14,624.00 

4,850.00 

4,780.00 

9,560.00 


3,876.00 


885.65 


$52,575.65 


46,462.00 
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$121,7 19.49 
24,351.88 s 
$146,101.37 


ceeeeee-e $31,421.31 


44,716.04 | 


15,576.78 
5,418.48 
X 
n 
k 
8,602.22 





t 
1952 § 
u 
t 
$21 335.52 | 
: 
6,113.63 


3,972.14 
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A coveted honor went to a distinguished educator 
when Dr. E. E. Ericson was chosen to receive— 
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3,418.48 


Citation, 1952 
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6,113.6 
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<= THE SHIP PAYS TRIBUTE TO ~~ 


manuel ©. Cricoon, 


Emanuc  E. Ericson, California’s adopted son, and native of Sweden, pio- 
neer in industrial arts education, craftsman, author, editor, teacher of teachers, and 
kind friend of all American youth: we of Tue Surp salute you 


From your first educational assignment in Oklahoma forty years ago, your un- 
stinted devotion and constant service to industrial arts, to vocational education, and 
to education in general has been an inspiration 


Through your professional writings, through your teaching, and through your 
understanding personal counsel you have aided innumerable hundreds of teachers 
that they too might strive to serve education according to your ideal. 


Emanue E Ericson, Professor of Industrial Arts and Assistant Director of 
University Extension, Santa Barbara College, University of California, we of THe 
Suip are pleased and honored by this opportunity to recognize publicly your distin- 
guished service to education. 


Given under our hand and seal this Fifth Day of December, One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Fifty-Two, A.D., at the Forty-Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Vocational Association in Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Ypres Suip’s C1- 
TATION for 
1952 was pre- 
sented to Dr. 
Emanual E. 
Ericson, Profes- 
sor of Industrial 
Arts and Assist- 
ant Director of 
University Ex - 
tension, Santa 
Barbara College, 


\ University of 

< &. lee California. 
In the absence 
of Dr. Ericson 


from the convention, The Citation 
was accepted for him by Dr. Lynne 
C. Monroe, Professor of Industrial 
Arts, Santa Barbara College, Univer- 
sity of California, and two of his 
colleagues. 

Dr. Monroe said: 

“It always takes 2 or 3 of us to do 
things than Dr. Ericson can do sin- 
gle handed.” 

Annually awarded by The Ship 
for outstanding service to vocational 
and industrial arts education, The 
Citation brings singular recognition 
to its recipients. 

Honored in past years by The 
Ship were: Charles A. Bennett, 
1939; Edwin A. Lee, 1940; Robert 
O. Small, 1941; Charles W. Sylvester, 
1942; L. H. Dennis, 1943; Homer J. 
Smith, 1944; J. C. Wright, 1945; 
John A. McCarthy, 1946; Earl L. 
Bedell, 1947; Howard A. Campion, 
1947; Charles A. Miller, 1948; 
Thomas Diamond, 1949, Violett 
O'Reilly, 1950; and Clyde A. Bow- 
man, 1951. 

Current Captain of The Ship is 
Clyde C. Clack, Binney and Smith 
Company. Harry E. Masters, Edu- 
cational Director of the L. S. Star- 
rett Company, served as Deck Officer 
for the 1952 AVA Convention. As 
Chairman of The Citation Commit- 
tee, Kenyon Fletcher, D. C. Heath 
Company, made the formal presen- 
tation of Dr. Ericson’s award. 

Other Ship officers are Todd 
Jones, Ist Mate; John Guthrie, 2nd 
Mate; R. C. Stucker, Log Officer; 
William Jennison, Purser; Harry E. 
Masters, Radio Officer; and Dave 
McCurrah, Steward. 

Steering Committee members are 
E. Burnham Dunton, W. A. Ban- 
ister, John Gormley, Paul Goward, 
Vernon Larson, Al Opie, Charles A. 
Roper, and Paul Van Winkle. 

The Ship presented its customary 
good entertainment for delegates om 
Friday afternoon, December 5. Val- 
uable prizes were distributed to 
lucky AVA members. Professional 
entertainers brought laughter, fun, 
and good music as an appropriate: 
finishing touch to the convention. 
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mM’ REPORT to you will be in 2 
parts. One will deal with legis- 
lative matters; the other, with affairs 
and activities of the Association. 


PART | 


At the end of this month (Decem- 
ber) , 1 will have been your Executive 
Secretary for 2 years. They have been 
busy, eventful and critical years—so 
far as federal support for vocational 
education is concerned. They have 
been years in which the searchlight 
has been turned on vocational edu- 
cation. 

The Bureau of the Budget had 
recommended a 10 million dollar cut 
in the regular appropriation for vo- 
cational education just before I ar- 
rived on the Washington scene. 

The Hardy Committee began its 
investigation of the Vocational Divi- 
sion of the Office of Education a few 
months after I became your Execu- 
tive Secretary. This was followed by 
surveys and studies and the reorgan- 
ization of the Vocational Division of 
the Office of Education. 

During the past 2 years, we have 
witnessed and your AVA has success- 
fully fought an attempt to transfer 
the administration of portions of vo- 
cational education from the Office of 
Education to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

We have seen efforts made to get 
through Congress bills authorizing 
liberal appropriations of federal 
funds for developing certain special- 
ized fields of vocational education to 
be operated and controlled by a fed- 
eral agency that has little if any legal 
status for operating programs of edu- 
cation. One such measure was Sen- 
ate Bill 434 which proposed “to pro- 
vide Federal assistance (in the 
amount of $150,000,000 per year) in 
supplying necessary skilled aviation 
manpower through the training of 
aircraft and engine mechanics, avia- 
tion instrument and electronic tech- 
nicians, pilots, and other flight and 
ground personnel as may be deemed 
necessary.” The program was to have 
been operated under the control of 
the Secretary of Commerce. The Bill 
did not pass. 

During this period — the past 2 
years — distributive education has 
been under constant and withering 
fire. Just as we were about to win the 
battle to get the 10 million dollars 
restored to the regular appropri- 
ation for 1952, the House Appropria- 
tions Sub-Committee suddenly and 
without warning deleted the appro- 
priation in its entirety for distribu- 
tive education. The funds were re- 
stored by the Senate, but in confer- 
ence between representatives of both 
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branches of National Congress, the 
appropriation was cut in half. For 
1953, the remainder of the appropri- 
ation for DE was again cut in half— 
thus, reducing the appropriation for 
this phase of vocational education 
from $1,892,000 in 1951 to only $450, 
000 for 1953. I shall not take your 
time to give you the details of the 
fight AVA waged to hold federal 
appropriations for distributive edu- 
cation. You have already been 
informed through various commu- 
nications—including the AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOURNAL—of the activi- 
ties carried on*by your AVA that re- 
sulted in at least holding a token 
appropriation. 

The last 2 years have also been a 
period in which we have seen our 
government step up financial aid to 
foreign countries for education — 
much of which was vocational and 
technical in character—to a point 
where we are now spending almost 
twice as much federal money for 
education in foreign countries as we 
are for vocational education. A re- 
port made available to one of our 
Senators during November, 1952, by 
the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress shows that, 
and IJ quote: 

“During the fiscal year 1952 the 
combined training and educational 
programs of the U. S. Department of 
State’s International Education Ex- 
change, Technical Assistance, and 
Mutual Security Agency, involved 
13,476 persons of other countries and 
3,252 Americans, or a total of 16,278 
persons. 


“The cost of these programs was 
$49,807,417 for the fiscal year 1952. 
This includes an amount equivalent 
to $7,606,882 in foreign currency of 
which the largest amount was ac- 
cumulated abroad through the sale 
of surplus American material left 
in foreign countries after World 
War II.” 

The $49,800,000 spent on these 
programs for 1952 was an increase of 
about $20,000,000 over the previous 
year. May I hasten to add that I 
mention the expenditures for edu- 
cational assistance to foreign coun- 
tries not in the sense of opposing this 
program, but as a basis for compari- 
son. Frankly, I think the American 
funds we are spending on voca- 
tional and technical education are 
probably doing more good than any 
other money we are spending as aid 
for foreign countries. As we assist 
foreign countries in the establish- 
ment and improvement of vocational 
programs, we are helping the people 
of these countries to help themselves, 
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which is the most effective aid you 
can give to a country or an indi- 
vidual. 


I should like to point out, how. 
ever, that as we stepped up aid for 
developing and improving vocational 
education in foreign countries—our 
federal appropriations for vocational 
education in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and trades and industry for 
the people of this country have for 
the past 5 or 6 years remained at a 
standstill and the appropriations for 
distributive education have been 
drastically cut. It is hard to reconcile 
the foreign and domestic policies as 
they relate to vocational education. 
Especially is this true when we know 
that vocational education is avail- 
able to only about 50 per cent of 
the people of this country who need 
it and can profit by it. 


So much for past history. I have 
mentioned these recent past events 
so that we may have some back- 
ground for interpreting the present 
and the outlook for the immediate 
future. 


First, may I tell you that my faith 
in the future of vocational educa- 
tion is greater than ever before. You 
know and I know—and everyone else 
who has the capacity to think knows— 
full well that the wealth, strength 
and well being of this nation are de- 
pendent on the morale, skill, and 
productive capacity of our people. 
And today we need to maintain a 
high morale and step up our pro- 
ductive capacity as never before. Our 
world leadership and our high stand- 
ard of living depend on the eff- 
ciency of our people in producing, 
processing and distributing goods 
and services. This means vocational 
and practical arts training. There’s 
a training job to be done and you 
who are engaged in vocational and 
practical arts education are the only 
people presently equipped to do the 
job. 

Next may I mention some things 
that are taking place presently that 
involve vocational education. 

At the present time, vocational 
education along with other programs 
in the U. S. Office of Education is 
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the Executive Secretary 


under study by investigators of the 
House Appropriations Sub-Commit- 
tee that handles appropriations for 
vocational education. These inves- 
tigators are visiting Regional Offices 
of the Federal Security Agency and 
are interviewing vocational and 
other educational officials in certain 
states. From what I can learn, they 
are raising pertinent questions re- 
garding federal participation in the 
financing of vocational education. 

Just what the findings of these em- 
ployees of the House Sub"Committee 
on Appropriations will be is yet to 
be seen. 

Though federal funds for voca- 
tional education have not been in- 
creased in recent years, there is much 
evidence that the people of this 
country believe in and are willing 
to support a sound program of voca- 
tional and industrial arts educa- 
tion. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the programs are making much 
progress in all parts of the nation. 
As a whole, they are being expanded. 
More and more state and local funds 
are being made available for voca- 
tional and industrial arts education. 
Almost every day, news reaches the 
AVA Washington office about new 
vocational buildings that have been 
completed or schools that have in- 
stalled new equipment. These mod- 
ernized facilities are keeping the pro- 
gram up to date. 

One of the things that makes for 
difficulty in securing adequate appro- 
priations at the federal level is the 
fact that state and local governments 
are as a rule in much better financial 
condition than the Federal Govern- 
ment. At present, our national debt 
is approximately 260 billion dollars. 

In many communities federal 
funds mean the difference between 
having and not having a program at 
all. Federal funds make it possible 
to establish and maintain programs 
in low income communities where 
vocational education is _ usually 
needed most. 

In light of the immediate past and 
the present we may well ask—what 
of the future? 

For the first time in 20 years, there 
will be a new administration in 
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Washington in 1953. The head of 
this new administration in a letter 
to C. M. Miller of Kansas under 
date of September 27, 1952, referred 
to the program in which you are en- 
gaged as “our magnificent system of 
vocational education.” The full text 
of this letter was published in the 
November issue of the JOURNAL. It 
was significant, indeed, that the pres- 
ent leader of the Republican party 


Presented by 

M. D. Mobley to the 
House of Delegates 
December 5, 1952 


and the President-Elect of the United 
States is willing to write such a 
letter of endorsement of vocational 
education. 


Vocational education has never 
been a partisan matter. Throughout 
the years we have had strong support 
from both of the major political par- 
ties. I feel confident that the leaders 
of the new administration will see 
that vocational education is given 
fair treatment and support in keep- 
ing with support of other worthy 
programs. This, of course, is on con- 
dition that we and our friends do 
our full part in acquainting Con- 
gressmen and Senators with the pro- 
gram and the need for maintaining 
an adequate federal appropriation 
for it. It is also on condition that we 
continue to do a good job. There is 
no substitute for doing a good job. 


You are, doubtless, aware of the 
fact that Congressional leaders in 
both parties are vitally concerned 
with the problems of reducing fed- 
eral spending and cutting taxes. The 
vast majority of the American people 
are anxious to see taxes cut and fed- 
eral spending reduced. A few days 
ago the press quoted Senator Taft as 
favoring the establishment of a Com- 
mission to study various federal aid 
programs. If this is proposed and ap- 





proved it will likely bring vocational 
education under the spotlight once 
again. The chances are that there 
will be close scrutiny of all federal- 
state programs in the months and 
years immediately ahead. 

You are engaged in a vital and 
necessary work for individuals and 
for the nation as a whole. A part of 
your duty and responsibility is to 
keep people informed of the work 
you and your co-workers do and its 
importance. This is essential if we 
are to obtain adequate support. 

We owe it to our country and to 
those who expect our service to see 
that lawmakers at the state and na- 
tional level know about vocational 
education. We must constantly en- 
deavor to increase our “stock” with 
those responsible for vocational 
budgets. 

The strength of our organization 
comes from the grass roots where the 
training programs operate. 

You have friends who know about 
your program—who believe in it and 
are willing to give it all-out support. 
Can’t you work through these friends 
to get your story told to your law- 
makers? 


PART Il 


Next I would like to give you a 
few facts about your Association. 

Membership—As of November 1, 
1952 we had a total of 33,282 AVA 
members for the year ending. Novem- 
ber 30, 1952. This was 310 less mem- 
bers than we had last year (1951). 
The home economics group shows 
an increase in membership of 1,009. 
This is the biggest increase of any 
group. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOUR- 
NAL—Your official magazine, the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, has 
had another successful year of oper- 
ation. Improved editorial content 
is evidenced in the fact that 7 articles 
were reprinted in 1952 by other 
agencies for their own distribution. 


At the 1952 meeting of the Jour- 
NAL Editorial Board, held last Feb- 
ruary, a plan for “Saluting the 
States” was adopted. This new series 
of features has met with wide ap- 
proval. Each month, with the excep- 
tion of those that call for special 
issues, the JOURNAL features a lead 
article on the total program of voca- 
tional and practical arts education in 
a specific state. The names of the 
states to be featured are drawn at 
the Editorial Board meeting to in- 
sure unbiased distribution. This 
policy will be continued annually 
until the program of vocational and 
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William McKnight and Charles A. Roper at the McKnight & McKnight exhibit in Boston. A. Coumont, Radio-Television Manu 


Director of Training for the New York § : 
pose before the RTMA exhibit that @1V-train 


Note: Additional convention photos and conven- 
tion news will appear in the February JOURNAL. 
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Dr. Chris H. Groneman and his wife look over Dr. Groneman’s new General Wood- Frank Oppenheimer, President of the Impo 
working, published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, at the McGraw-Hill booth. State Director of Vocational Education iiMock at 
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ent of Education in New York City, 
TV-training teaching aids in Boston. 


Delegates had free cokes throughout con- 
vention week—courtesy of Coca Cola. ine General Electric equipment on display. 


Frank Huffaker (I.), shows keen interest in the Delco-Remy, General Motors, exhibit. 
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THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Dewey Barich, Manager, Industrial Arts Awards, Ford Motor Co.; P. G. Waters, 
S. C. State Supervisor of Distributive Education; Clinton A. Reed, N. Y. State 
Chief of Business Education; T. G. Walters, Georgia State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education; Horace M. Jellison, Executive Director, Industrial and Vocational 


Education, Akron, O.; Ramon L. Charles, 


Kansas State Supervisor of Guidance 


Services; and Pauline Stout, W. Va. State Supervisor of Home Economics Education. 


industrial arts education in each 
state has .been covered in your 
JOURNAL. 


The Journav’s “Salute” has quick- 
ly been incorporated as an effective 
public relations tool for vocational 
education. Alabama, for instance, 
ordered 1,000 extra copies of the 
issue that featured their program for 
distribution to persons who do not 
regularly receive the JOURNAL. Their 
U. S. Senator Lister Hill called 
special attention to the JOURNAL’s 
salute to Alabama in one of his state- 
wide broadcasts. In addition, a story 
was prepared by an Associated Press 
correspondent and sent out to all 
newspapers in the state. 

I would like to emphasize the fact 
that, in requesting states to prepare 
material for their salute, we recom- 
mend the appointment of a commit- 
tee of state and local officials in 
vocational and industrial arts educa- 
tion and state association officers. 
This, we feel, should insure ade- 
quate coverage of every phase of the 
program throughout the entire state. 

Advertising revenue in the Jour- 
NAL has remained on a par with last 
year’s which showed a very large in- 
crease over recent previous years. 
We feel, however, that it can be in- 
creased further and we urge each 
AVA member to let us know about 
any personal contacts with manufac- 
turers who are producing materials 
arid supplies for vocational schools. 
We also hope that, when you order 
from a JOURNAL advertiser, you will 
remember to let him know you saw 
his advertisement in your magazine. 

Finally, I ask you to keep in mind 
the fact that the JOURNAL is your 
magazine, issued to meet your needs 
and interests. If your community is 
constructing new vocational depart- 
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ments, if you have a good story of 
accomplishment, or if you have ideas 
for JOURNAL features, let us know. 
Your constructive criticism is also 
welcomed. 


Your JOURNAL needs more pages, 
an increased staff, and other services. 
We are constantly working to meet 
these requirements so that you will 
have a magazine that can devote 
many pages to each division of voca- 
tional and practical arts education. 


Research and Publications—Ac- 
tivities in research and publications 
were curtailed during the past year 
because of the limited financial re- 
sources of the Association. Your Ex- 
ecutive Committee felt that here was 
one place where expenditures could 
be cut. 

The one publication released dur- 
ing the year was Education of Vet- 
erans in Farming, which was pre- 
pared by the Committee on Research 
in Veterans Education of the AVA 
Agricultural Education Division. 
This publication is the first nation- 
wide report of the institutional-on- 
farm training program and is a very 
important contribution to the pro- 
motion and improvement of voca- 
tional education in agriculture. 

Another important project under- 
taken during the year is a booklet 
dealing with administration of voca- 
tional education at state and local 
levels. In response to the demand 
from many AVA members for such a 
statement, a manuscript was _pre- 
pared under the direction of a small 
committee of experienced vocational 
administrators. The draft manu- 
script was sent to more than 75 per- 
sons throughout the country for re- 
view, and a revised statement is now 
being put in final shape for publica- 
tion. We hope that this bulletin will 


be available for distribution some- 
time after the first of the new year. 


The Washington Office — Last 
year in my report I gave you a brief 
summary of your AVA office staff. 
At that time we had 4 full-time 
workers in addition to your Execu- 
tive Secretary. We are happy to re- 
port that we now have 6 full-time 
workers in the Washington office. 


While the addition of the 2 extra 
workers has helped materially with 
service of your office—the staff is still 
far from adequate. We need addi- 


- tional professional and clerical help 


in the Washington office if voca- 
tional and practical arts education 
are to be properly and adequately 
represented. 


We have also been able—thanks to 
the increase in AVA dues—to pur- 
chase a few desperately needed pieces 
of office equipment, including two 
typewriters and one adding machine. 
The rugs and other equipment are 
the same except a bit more worn 
than a year ago. 

With our limited force we are able 
to carry on considerable communica- 
tion locally and throughout the na- 
tion. The following gives some idea 
of the amount of outgoing and in- 
coming mail at the AVA office. 


Daily average of number of 
pieces of incoming mail 
First class mailings 
Second class mailings 
Publications, packages, etc. 


Total 


Daily average of number of 
pieces of outgoing mail 
First class mail 73 
Second class mail 16 
Publications for review, maga- 
zines, brochures, papers and 
books caprree — 


— 


101 


In addition we receive daily about 
31 local telephone calls, and make 
an average of 25 calls per day. On 
an average we also receive 6 long 
distance calls per day and make an 
average of 3 daily. 


For a full year this means that 
your AVA office handles about 
50,000 pieces of mail and makes or 
receives a total of about 17,000 tele- 
phone calls. 


Respectfully submitted, 
M. D. Mostey, 
Executive Secretary 
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YOUR PART IN 
THE AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 


py Batt te of Bunker Hill, fought 
in Massachusetts on June 17, 
1775, dispelled the almost supersti- 
tious belief in the impossibility of 
the American Volunteers standing 
successfully before the regular troops 
of England. The self-confidence 
ained as a result of this battle lit 
the torch of American liberty. 


Once the Revolutionary War was 
won, our forefathers, after strong de- 
bate, determined what to them was 
a clear course for the future of our 
Nation. They had two fundamental 
ambitions: first, to build a strong 
Nation, able to withstand aggression 
from without and factionalism from 
within; second, an ambition to pre- 
serve a large degree of personal lib- 
erty, needful if the dynamic spirit of 
their citizens was to produce success- 
ful results as a society. 

Their record of achievement is a 
miracle of history. Since 1789 33 
widely different men have served as 
the Nation’s President. A total of 
82 Congresses have convened and 
92 men have received appoint- 
ments to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The major national 
officials over the past 163 years have 
represented, in varying degrees, the 
political opinions of the major polit- 
ical parties and numerous minority 
groups. Through this entire period 
the will of the people has prevailed. 

Within the framework of the 
United States we have absorbed the 
people of many lands, for we are a 
nation of immigrants. The sources 
of our religion, our culture and our 
ideologies include all the world has 
to offer. We have pulled and tugged 
at the fibre of our society over the 
years but we still remain a common 
people—an established political en- 
tity because, as individuals, we have 
maintained the delicate balance be- 
tween complete individual freedom 
on the one hand and security against 
individual isolation on the other. 
We are a cooperative society of indi- 
viduals. 

Freedom, in terms of American 
history, has meant the effective and 
successful course of an activity un- 
dertaken by a group of people who, 
with a clear ambition in view, com- 
bined for the task, fitted themselves 
for action and achieved the desired 
goal. Freedom is a dynamic action, 
whether it be material or of the 
spirit. Its roots are in life itself and 
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its fruits are borne of human activity. 
Let us look at some of the fruits 
of our freedom: 
Commager expresses our political 
accomplishment well when he writes: 
“America is the youngest of great 
nations, but it is in many respects 
very old. It is, of major countries, 





from the address of 
Roger M. Kyes—Vice President, 
General Motors Corporation, 
before the 
4éth Annual Convention of the 
American Vocational Association 
Boston, Massachusetts 
December 3rd, 1952. 
Mr. Kyes later was 
named U. S. Deputy 
Secretary of Defense 











the oldest Republic, the oldest De- 
mocracy, the oldest Federal System; 
it has the oldest written Constitution 
and boasts the oldest of genuine po- 
litical parties. 

“Nor has any people of modern 
times made more important contri- 
butions to political institutions and 
practices. Americans invented the 
constitutional convention; they were 
the first to formulate written consti- 
tutions; they set up the first real Fed- 
eral System; they put an end to the 
colonial problem by the simple de- 
vice of treating colonies as equals. 


AVA’S Executive Secretary, Dr. M. D. Mobley, chats with Roger 


“In short, they worked out great 
basic principles of government that 
enabled them to solve some of the 
most perplexing problems in the 
realm of government—the problem 
of liberty and order, of localism and 
centralization, of church and state, 
of Democracy, of equality and others 
scarcely less fundamental.” 

Let us look next at our spifitual 
life. The fruits of our religious free- 
dom have have been well described 
by de Tocqueville who wrote: 

“There is no country in the world 
in which the Christian religion re- 
tains a greater influence over the 
souls of men than in America, and 
there can be no greater proof of its 
utility, and of its conformity to hu- 
man nature, than that its influence 
is most powerfully felt over the most 
enlightened and free nation on 
earth...” 

Freedom has given our people the 
highest standard of social wellare en- 
joyed by any society on earth. The 
people of no other nation enjoy our 
standard of living. Our homes, our 
automobiles, our cultural and rec- 
reation facilities, our hospitals and 
other social institutions, are the envy 
of the world. 

Freedom has given us the greatest 
economic power of any nation. Our 
industrial system is second to none. 


(Continued on page 32) 


M. Kyes, Vice 


President of General Motors Corporation, and AVA President Harry C. Schmid. 
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WHEREAS, The American Voca- 
tional Association is greatly indebted 
to many persons and groups for the 
excellent arrangements made for this 
convention and for the fine hospital- 
ity while in Boston, 


Therefore Be It Resolved, That we 
express our thanks and sincere ap- 
preciation for the splendid work of 
the AVA Executive Committee, the 
Headquarters Staff, the General 
Planning Committee, the Chairman 
of Local Convention Committees, 
Dr. John J. Desmond Jr., Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Education, 
and Dr. M. Norcross Stratton, State 
Director of Vocational Education 
and his staff of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, the Boston School 
Committee, the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, and the New England 
Committee. Also we wish to express 
our appreciation to the radio stations 
and newspapers for publicity given 
and the management of the hotels 
in Boston for the excellent accommo- 
dations provided during the 46th 
Annual Convention. 

* * * 


Whereas, the purpose of the Smith- 
Hughes Act passed in 1917 was “to 
promote the development of Voca- 
tional Education,” and 

Whereas, the purpose of the 
George-Barden Act passed in 1946 
was “to provide for the further de- 
velopment of Vocational Education 
in the several states and territories,” 
and 


Whereas, the George-Barden Act 
provides for a total appropriation 
of $29,300,000.00 annually, and 

Whereas, the National Congress 
appropriated for the present fiscal 
year only $18,498,261.00, and 

Whereas, there are still thousands 
of secondary schools in the nation 
with little or no vocational programs 
to meet training needs, and 

Whereas, the wealth, strength, and 
well being of our nation are de- 
pendent upon the productive capac- 
ity of the American people, and 

Whereas, the skill, technical know]- 
edge and production “know how” 
of our people is our nation’s greatest 
resource, and 

Whereas, vocational education is 
one of the best known means of 
developing skills, technical knowl- 
edge and production “know how” 
for the masses of our population, and 

Whereas, President-Elect Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in a letter under date 
of September 27, 1952, which ap- 
peared in the November, 1952 issue 
of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JourR- 
NAL, has unequivocally endorsed vo- 
cational education: 
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Therefore Be It Resolved, that we 
urge the National Congress to ap- 
propriate the full $29,300,000.00 au- 
thorized by the George-Barden Act. 


* * * 


Whereas, there is great need and 
opportunity for increasing member- 
ship in the AVA, and 

Whereas, there are still many eligi- 
ble people who are not members of 
the AVA, and are, therefore, not giv- 
ing their full support to our nation’s 
vocational education programs, and 

Whereas, the life of any organiza- 
tion and the group it represents are 
dependent, in large measure, upon 
the enthusiastic support and loyalty 
of those who are members and upon 
the percentage of those eligible for 
membership who become members. 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that we 
commend the Executive Committee 
for establishing a Membership Com- 
mittee with representatives for all 
divisions of the AVA and pledge our 
support to this committee in_ its 
efforts to increase membership in the 
AVA, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that in 


order to encourage AVA member- 
ship: 


We urge each affiliated association to 
carry out insofar as practical and feasible 
the recommendations of the Membership 
Committee relating to procedures and 
activities to increase AVA membership, and 

We wholeheartedly endorse the policy of 
the Executive Committee in selecting for 
committee and other professional assign- 
ments only AVA members who are in good 
standing and urge that this policy be con- 
tinued, and 

We encourage the Executive Committee 
wherever possible to give recognition to 
individuals who demonstrate leadership in 
promoting membership in affiliated voca- 
tional associations and in the AVA, and 

We urge the Membership Committee 
with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee to establish appropriate recognition 
awards to affiliated associations for out- 
standing accomplishments in obtaining 
members in the AVA, and 


We recommend that the AVA Executive 
Committee give consideration to checking 
the membership status of each person who 
registers at the AVA Convention and con- 
sider the establishment of a policy that 
would make it mandatory for any individ- 
ual who is engaged in vocational education 
to be an AVA member in good standing 
before he is given a registration badge per- 
mitting him to participate in the various 
meetings held during the annual conven- 
tion, and 

We urge the Executive Committee to 
continue its policy of giving due considera- 
tion and weight to the membership status 
of a city and a state when choosing a con- 
vention city. We believe that other things 
being equal, preference should be given to 
those cities and states with good member- 
ship records, and 

We recommend that each affiliated as- 
sociation provide in its Constitution for stu- 
dent members as authorized by the AVA 


Report of 
Resolutions 


Constitution—that is, students preparing 
to teach in any of the several fields, and 

We urge teacher-trainers in all of the 
several fields to devote some time to ac- 
quainting their students with the purposes 
and program of the AVA by making avail- 
able to each student a copy of the AVA 
publication American Vocational Associa- 
tion — Your Professional Organization 
which may be obtained without cost. 

* * * 

Whereas, the demand for services 
in the AVA National Headquarters 
office has increased to such an extent 
that there is need for additional staff 
personnel if the headquarters office 
is to give more professional help in 
developing and extending vocational 
education opportunities tor _ in- 
creased numbers of youth and adults, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that as 
soon as money is available through 
increased dues, increased member- 
ships, or from other sources, that the 
professional staff in the AVA Wash- 
ington office be increased in order 
that more services may be rendered 
at the National and State levels. 

* * * 

Whereas, the services of business 
education in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation were inactivated in May 1952 
and, 

Whereas, there is a demonstrated 
need for these services, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
urge the immediate reactivation of 
these services of business education. 

In so doing, we urge that consider- 
ation be given to conformance with 
Sections 6 and 7 of the Smith-Hughes 
Act which require that studies, in- 
vestigations and reports shall be 
made in commerce and com 
mercial pursuits. Section 6 of the 
Act further provides that such 
studies, investigations, and reports 
shall include . . commerce and 
commercial pursuits and require- 
ments upon commercial workers . . . . 
and problems of administration of 
vocational schools for course of study 
and instruction in vocational sub- 
jects. Section 7 of the Act authorizes 
funds for carrying out Section 6 of 
the Act. 

* * * 

Whereas, the field of distributive 
education of goods and services has 
become a function which demands 
increasing emphasis in our economic 
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Boston, Mass. 
December 5, 1952 


‘life because of America’s vastly ex- 


panding industrial plants and its in- 
creased farm efficiency raising the na- 
tional production to an_ all-time 
high, and 


Whereas, the demand for con- 
sumer goods and services has necessi- 
tated better trained personnel in 
wholesale, retail, and service occupa- 
tions, and 


Whereas, the effect of greatly re- 
duced federal appropriations can al- 
ready be seen in reduced distributive 
education programs throughout the 
country, and 


Whereas, distributive education 
has not had identity as a service co- 
ordinate with other fully recognized 
vocational services, 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that we 
commend the AVA for its efforts to 
maintain a federal appropriation for 
distributive education and urge con- 
tinued efforts to this end with the 
hope that the appropriation for this 
program will be fully restored. 


Be It Further Resolved, that the 
U. S. Office of Education, through 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
and the Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, be urged to 
establish and staff a distributive edu- 
cation Branch of service and provide 
to the states administrative and su- 
pervisory services in distributive edu- 
cation which are comparable to those 
provided in other vocational fields. 


* * * 


Whereas, certain actions have been 
taken in the Division of Vocational 
Education in the United States Office 
of Education that have resulted in 
misunderstandings regarding the 
present and future status of guidance 
service programs at federal, state and 
local levels; and 


Whereas, this Association, through 
its component organizations, has 
been asked to express recommenda- 
tions regarding the future status and 
function of guidance services in the 
United States Office of Education; 
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Therefore Be It Resolved, that this 
Association commend the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education and the As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education for their efforts during the 
current fiscal year to lay the ground 
work for the re-establishment of 
these services on a broader basis; and 


Be It Further Resolved, that the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
and Assistant Commissioner for Vo- 
cational Education be requested to 
take necessary steps to prepare and 
submit a budget to the Bureau of 
the Budget, on the basis of needs as 
established in any and all vocational 
services, providing for funds ade- 
quate to support vocational guidance 
as a fifth service in the Vocational 
Division; and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the 
Commissioner of Education and the 
Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education be requested to 
take steps necessary to re-establish 
guidance services to the several states 
through the employment of an ade- 
quate staff of professionally qualified 
personnel in the Vocational Division 
to provide administrative and super- 
visory services comparable to those 
in other vocational branches. 


* * * 


Whereas, industrial arts is recog- 
nized as making an important con- 
tribution to general education, and 

Whereas, industrial arts is recog- 
nized as having an important role 
to play in providing explanatory 
experiences basic to intelligent voca- 
tional industrial curriculum selec- 
tion; and 

Whereas, equipment, curriculum 
content and teacher preparation of 
similar standards are desirable in 
both industrial arts and vocational 
industrial education, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the 
AVA continue its assistance in pro- 
moting and developing strong pro- 
grams of industrial arts education in 
all the states and territories of the 
nation. 

* 


Whereas, the Federal Security 
Agency and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation have been designated as the 
focal point for all educational plan- 
ning for national defense, and 

Whereas, vocational and technical 
schools possess fine facilities and 
staffs for training the needed man- 
power for the Department of De- 
fense and for industry, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
U. S. Office of Education continue 


its leadership in making use of exist- 
ing facilities for training manpower 
and that all federal funds made 
available for any type of educational 
program or service be channeled 
through the already established le- 
gally constituted educational author- 
ities on the federal, state and local 
levels. 


¥ * * 


Whereas, we reaffirm our contin- 
ued interest in and support of the 
objective set forth in the Prosser 
Resolution dealing with the 60 per- 
cent of public school youth who have 
not been provided with suitable and 
effective education, and 

Whereas, we believe that the vo- 
cational educators of the United 





SPECIAL RESOLUTION 


Note: The proposed amendment 
to increase AVA dues (published 
in the November, 1952, issue of 
the JOURNAL) was withdrawn. 
The following resolution was 
passed by the House of Delegates, 
together with the full recommen- 
dations of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee as presented here. 


In recognition of the need for additional 
funds to meet the expenses of the 
American Vocational Association— 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that the 
House of Delegates of the American 
Vocational Association in convention 
assembled request each constituent 
State Association voluntarily to increase 
the dues per member which it pays 
unto the American Vocational Associa- 
tion by one dollar per year. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED AND SUG- 
GESTED that the officers of each State 
Association make known to the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association office, not 
later than July 1, 1953, the intended 
voluntary action regarding payment of 
such increased dues so that the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association budget and 
operations can be planned accordingly. 





States can and should give full con- 
sideration to life adjustment educa- 
tion of youth, and 

Whereas, it is our belief that to 
deviate from the original objective of 
life adjustment education _ these 
youth will return to the same rela- 
tive, doubtful position they occupied 
prior to the Prosser Resolution, 
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Father and son attended the convention 
together and won a prize at The Ship. 


1952 NASDVE President Harry Halstead 
(Washington) with the State Directors’ 
1953 President Marion Adams (Arkansas). 


J. C. Woodin, AVA Vice President, T and 
1, addresses the House of Delegates. 
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Therefore Be It Resolved, that we 
urge the National Commission for 
Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth to direct its attention toward 
the original objective of the Prosser 
Resolution and encourage the public 
schools of America to provide worth- 
while educational experiences and 
training for this large segment of our 
youth population. 

* * * 

Whereas, Dr. Charles Allen Pros- 
ser, who was deeply beloved by us 
all, has gone from our midst, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that 
while we are saddened by the passing 
of our friend, companion, teacher, 
author, and distinguished leader in 
the organization and growth of vo- 
cational education in America, we 
rejoice in the fact that we were privi- 
leged to enjoy the boon of his friend- 
ship and the influence of his leader- 
ship—the memory of which shall 
abide with us always. He was for us 
a beacon, ever-directing us aright in 
the education of the youth of our 
land. We are proud of his influence 
upon the lives of his associates and 
his students, who will ever hold in 
affectionate remembrance his efforts 
to keep the standards of vocational 
education and this association at a 


high level. 
Be it Further Resolved, that a copy 


of this resolution, approved by the 
House of Delegates of the American 


Vocational Association in annual 

meeting in Boston, Massachusetts on 

December 5, 1952, be transmitted to 

his family with the expression of our 

deepest and most sincere sympathy. 
* * * 

Whereas, the members of the 
American Vocational Association 
recognize and appreciate the splen- 
did co-operation given to the forces 
of vocational education by man- 
agement and labor, trade, business, 
industrial, farm and women’s organ- 
izations and associations at the na- 
tional, state and local levels; and 

Whereas, the members of this As- 
sociation recognize that this fine 
cooperation of these groups and 
agencies has materially contributed 
to the development of a vitalized 
program of vocational education, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the 
members of the House of Delegates 
of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion assembled at the 46th Annual 
Vocational Convention go on record 
as expressing their grateful apprecia- 
tion to these groups and organi- 
zations for their confidence and 
interest in vocational education and 
for their support of the various pro- 
grams of vocational education being 


carried on in these United States and 


territories. 
* * * 


Whereas, we recognize the splen- 
did work performed this year by our 
Executive Secretary and his staff and 
by the officers and members of the 
Executive Committee of the AVA 
in handling the aaffirs of the AVA, 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that we 
extend our sincere appreciation to 
Harry C. Schmid, President, to all 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and to Dr. M. D. Mobley, Ex. 
ecutive Secretary and his staff at the 
Headquarters Office for the splendid 
contributions they have made to the 
progress and success of vocational 
education in the United States dur. 
ing the past year. 

* * * 


Whereas, the members of the 
American Vocational Association 
have great confidence in and recog- 
nize the splendid leadership of Dr. 
Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, in administering the 
affairs of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and especially in the democratic 
procedure he pursues in working 
with all groups, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that we 
express our appreciation to Dr. 
McGrath for his wholehearted in- 
terest in and support of vocational 


education. 
* * - 


Whereas, since our last convention 
which was held in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, Dr. Joseph R. Strobel has 
been appointed Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, 


Therefore Be It Resolved, that the 
members of the AVA pledge to Dr. 
Strobel and his staff their continued 
confidence and cooperation in pre- 
senting a unified front in vocational 
education. The members of this As- 
sociation also commend Dr. Strobel 
for the democratic manner in which 
he is performing his duties and re. 
sponsibilities. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Dewey F. Barich, Industrial Arts 
Ramon L. Charles, Guidance 


Horace M. Jellison, Trade and 
Industrial Education 


Clinton A. Reed, Business Education 


Pauline Stout, Home Economics 
Education 


P. B. Waters, Distributive Education 
T. G. Walters, Vocational Agriculture, 


Chairman 
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AM VERY much gratified and 
Il pleased by the opportunity to 
participate in this great conven- 

























































splen- tion of the American Vocational 

y our § Association. 

fF and I am particularly pleased because 

f the & it gives me the chance to pay tribute 

AVA [to two of your very distinguished 
AVA, § members. I refer to Commissioner 
8 we Desmond and the Director of Voca- 
tional Education in Massachusetts, 
on to 
Dr. M. Norcross Stratton. As Gov- 
to all 

mmit.  ¢™mor of Massachusetts, I worked 

y, EX. dosely with both of them. I consid- 

at the @ cred their work outstanding. I want 

lendid § (© Say here tonight that they have 
to the § 2™mply justified the confidence I had 
tional § i2 them by their distinguished ca- 

s dur. & teers of public service in the inter- 
vening years. I have been an 
admirer of your organization for a 
great many years. In time of peace, 

ff the § the contributions of vocational edu- 

‘iation § cation to the training of our labor 

recog- § force have been invaluable. In time 
of Dr. § of defense they have been absolutely 
ssioner § indispensable. Those who are work- 
ng the § ing in this vital field at the present 

Educa- § time are contributing to the strength 

ocratic § of the free world and to the defense 

orking § of freedom just as surely as if they 
shouldered guns and went to the 
hat we & {ont in Korea. 

o Dr. The struggle of the free world to 

ted in- § stop the advance of Communism is 

ational § not a struggle that can be fought 
with bullets alone. It is a struggle 
that requires farmers on the land, 

‘oiailid workers in the factories, businessmen 

;, Min #2” the offices and teachers in the 

al “we schools, just as much as it requires 

: . f pilots and infantrymen and admirals 

ommis- 

on and generals. I do not mean to pre- 

: tend that the labor and the sacrifice 
that the ff of those of us here at home can in 
to Dr. § any way match the bloody ordeal of 
ntinued § our men at the fighting front. Yet, 
in pre- § the job we do here at home is essen- 
ational § tial to the struggle. Bullets cannot 
this As- & be fired in Korea unless they are de- 

Strobel signed and manufactured and trans- 

1 which § ported here at home. And we have 

and re- § aright to feel that we are a vital 
part of the struggle for freedom even 
if we never have a hand in actually 
shooting these bullets. 

I would like to suggest to you this 
evening that the major challenge to 
this nation, both in time of peace 
and in time of defense, is the chal- 
lenge of using our resources wisely. 

~— God has given us one of the rich- 
ést, most abundant lands in all the 
world. 

We have been blessed with mighty 

ition forests, with rich farm soil, with vast 
mineral deposits, with mighty rivers, 

iculture, Jf with most of the treasures of earth. 





We have been learning of late how 
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Dr. M. Norcross Stratton, Massachusetts State Director of Vocational Education with 
Maurice J. Tobin, U. S. Secretary of Labor, who applauds Dr. Stratton’s public service. 


AMERICA’S MAJOR CHALLENGE— 
‘using our resources wisely” 


important it is to conserve and im- 
prove these resources. 

After years of negligence and 
waste, we have begun to conserve 
our soil. We have learned to terrace 
and to plant trees and to irrigate. 
We have learned to rotate crops and 
to plow in contours and to put back 
in fertilizer some of the richness that 
is taken out of the soil by our crops. 

We have learned how to conserve 
our forests. We know now cutting 





PRESENTED HERE IS MR. TOBIN’S 
FULL ADDRESS TO AVA CONVEN- 
TION DELEGATES AT THE SECOND 
GENERAL SESSION, BOSTON, MASS. 





must be selective and that new trees 
must be substituted for those that 
are cut down. We have learned to 
penetrate deep into the earth for 
coal, copper, oil, and iron. We have 
learned how to harness our great 
rivers and to use this power to light 
homes, to run the farm and to get 
the housework done. 


We have learned to curb floods, to 
improve navigation and to safeguard 
fish and wild life. We know that our 
land is a treasured inheritance and 


that we must some day pass it on to 
our children and our children’s chil- 
dren. We want that inheritance to 
be increased instead of depleted. 


Our progress in the use of our re- 
sources has been great. But I want 
to call attention this evening to the 
most valuable resource of all and 
that resource is our manpower. Our 
free, vigorous, resourceful labor 
force is more important to the 
United States and the cause of hu- 
man freedom than anything else we 
have. And while we are saving our 
soil and our forests and using our 
minerals and harnessing our rivers, 
we cannot afford to neglect this most 
valuable resource of. all. 


In terms of numbers alone the 
Soviet world has a far greater supply 
of manpower than the free world. 
More than 700,000,000 people are 
under the direct or indirect domin- 
ion of the Kremlin; and we and all 
our allies cannot match that figure. 


We cannot match them in num- 
bers, but we can match them and 
excel them in the quality of our 
people. Our manpower is free man- 
power, while the 700,000,000 people 


(Continued on page 30) 
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De Walt—easiest to learn, simplest and safest to operate. When your al gro 
students graduate they will find De Walt in use in industrial plants, acade 
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De Walt’s unique “3 adjustment action” makes it possible for i \® ? In 
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The Mission of 
Vocational Education Today 


T Is a pleasure and a privilege to 

take part in this 46th Annual 
Conference of the American Voca- 
tional Association. 

Though I have not previously ad- 
dressed the general sessions of your 
Association, I have had the privilege 
of meeting with the officers of this 
Association and with many state and 
local vocational education groups. 
Because of certain problems which 
recently arose in the office of Educa- 
tion in the Division of Vocational 
Education my contacts with your pro- 
fessional group have been closer and 
more frequent than with any other. 
These experiences with a profession- 
al group, which because of my earlier 
academic specialization I did not 
know very well, have been the source 
of great personal satisfaction. 

In the midst of these difficulties 
we were fortunate to be able to bring 
to the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion the new Assistant Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. Joseph Strobel. He 
quickly grasped the nature of the 
existing problems and with the staff 
has taken steps to deal with them in 
a most efficient and constructive 
manner. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
express my personal gratitude to the 
many members of the vocational 
education profession who during 
recent months have given generously 
of their time, their energy, and their 
counsel, in dealing with the situa- 
tion that faced us in the office. 

Time does not permit me to call 
the roll of these many men and 
women, but I do wish to mention 
vour Executive Secretary, Dr. M. D. 
Mobley. I'name him on this occa- 
sion not only because of his support 
of the Office of Education. To be 
sure, he has been enormously help- 
ful and understanding on number- 
less occasions. Nor is it only because 
he is always the ardent advocate and 
defender of the interests of voca- 
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tional education that he deserves 
recognition. As you know, he stands 
out in these respects. Those of us 
who work with him from day to day 
know that as Executive Secretary he 
is conscientious and tireless in ad- 
vancing the interests of vocational 
education. But in these days other 
qualities of leadership deserve recog- 
nition. M. D. Mobley has the capac- 
ity to see the problems of his own 
professional group within the larger 
framework of the *total educational 
system and of American society as a 
whole. He exhibits the mark of 
genuine educational statesmanship— 
the type of unselfish, thoughtful, and 
dedicated leadership that will in the 
long run not only advance voca- 
tional education, but also dignify 
and promote all education generally 
among our citizenry. If there was 
ever a time for understanding, unity, 
and commonness of purpose in our 
profession, it is now. As much as 
anybody I know, M. D. Mobley un- 
derstands this fact and personifies it 
in his daily professional life. 


PRESENTED HERE IS DR. McGRATH’S 
ADDRESS TO THE AVA CONVEN- 
TION DELEGATES AT THE SECOND 
GENERAL SESSION, BOSTON, MASS. 


I want to talk tonight about voca- 
tional education not as it is practiced 
by the members of this audience, 
and thousands of others throughout 
the Nation, in their daily profes- 
sional activities. I am not qualified 
to do that because vocational educa- 
tion is not my specialty. I do, how- 
ever, have a general knowledge of 
its nature and purposes. My re- 
marks will, therefore, be directed at 
certain relationships between voca- 
tional education and American so- 
ciety, and the part vocational 
education can play in strengthening 
our position of leadership in the 
world at large. 

Let us look first at the contribu- 
tion which vocational education has 
already made to American life as a 
whole. There have been some types 
of occupational training for a long 
time in this country, and even in 
the 19th century our farming and 
our industries showed the benefits 
of these early vocational programs. 
But it is proper on this occasion to 
focus attention upon the extraordi- 
nary developments that have re- 
sulted from the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917, and later similar 
legislation, because the organization 
which is now the AVA played an 
important part in developing this 
legislation and later in securing its 
passage. It was after these develop- 
ments that the enormous expansion 
occurred in vocational education in 
the high schools of the nation. From 
these institutions there began to flow 
a steady stream of young men and 
women possessed of at least the ele- 
mentary skills necessary to enter 
gainful employment and to make a 
better home. Through the years this 
stream has increased in volume and 
in quality. No one can even esti- 
mate the benefits that have accrued 
to the individuals who received this 
education. Nor can anyone calculate 
with any accuracy the value to our 
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economy or to the general strength of our 
social fabric. But these benefits have surely 
been immense. Our productive capacity 
has steadily increased and with it our 
national wealth and our position among 
the nations of the world. 


There is another aspect of our voca- 
tion education program that is often over- 
looked. This is the relationship between 
the growth of our programs of vocational 
education and our ability to support edu- 
cation generally in the United States. One 
of the striking characteristics of American 
life in contrast to other countries has been 
the steady increase in school attendance, 
especially during the decades of the 20th 
century during which vocational education 
also developed most rapidly. 


The contrast between 1900 and today is 
phenomenal. Now nearly every child with- 
out mental or physical disability is receiv- 
ing elementary school education and in 
1951, 85 per cent of the young people of 
high school age were attending some type of 
secondary school. In the same year about 
20 per cent, or one in five, of the youth of 
the United States was attending a college or 
university. 

Now, the reason for this brief review of 
increased opportunity for advanced educa- 
tion in the United States is that I think 
vocational education has played a very real 
part in bringing this situation about. It 
would be extremely difficult, if possible at 
all, to show the exact relationship between 
educational opportunity and the produc- 
tive capacity of American workers and the 
resultant increased personal and national 
income. Nevertheless it is true that greater 
numbers of American young people have 
been. receiving more education through the 
years because of our increased productive 
capacity resulting from greater vocational 
competence. The skills and the knowledge 
which programs of vocational education 
have developed in farming and industrial 
groups have resulted in increased produc- 
tion and therefore increased wages. The 
increase in wages has, in turn, made it 
possible for more families to give their 
sons and daughters more education than 
had been possible hitherto. Moreover, the 
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leisure time resulting from the shortened 
working week, itself a result of increased 
productive capacity, has made it possible 
for millions of adults to pursue programs 
of education totally impossible in an earlier 
day. Therefore, I believe that other edu- 
cational groups and laymen as well should 
recognize the fact that the high general 
level of education among our people is in 
considerable part a result of the establish- 
ment and steady improvement of vocational 
education. 

These programs in trades and industries, 
vocational agriculture, distributive educa- 
tion, and home economics have already 
reached a high level of development. Last 
year the enrollment in all types of voca- 
tional programs was 3 and 1/3 millions, all 
in classes meeting the standards of the 
vocational acts. Though the success of 
these programs has been remarkable, and 
has completely justified the hopes of those 
who sponsored the legislation, we cannot 
be complacent about the present situation. 
Those who believe, as I do, that there is a 
close relationship between our national 
well-being and opportunities for vocational 
education, must be disturbed by the fact 
that last year only about one half the high 
schools where some vocational education 
offer any vocational education to local 
young people. Moreover, even among high 
schools which some vocational education 
was Offered, many provided only one or 
two programs such as vocational agricul- 
ture and home economics or distributive 
education and trades and industries. More 
significantly, opportunities for vocational 
improvement through these Federally sup- 
ported courses of study were not equally 
available to all American youth. As a 
matter of fact, young people who live in 
rural areas have a much narrower choice of 
vocational education than do those who 
live in cities. Now it is true that this 
situation results in part from the fact that 
high schools in rural areas do not have 
enough students to offer a broad program 


of vocational studies. Nevertheless, the 
school district reorganizations of recent 


years are resulting in larger rural high 
schools with increased enrollments. It is 


in the national interest that wherever pos- 
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sible these high schools offer a program in 
vocational education comparable to that 
available to young people in the cities, 






The justification for such a well-rounded 
program of vocational education generally 
throughout the nation becomes all the 
more apparent when we consider the need 
for a general improvement of secondary 
education in the United States. Some 
years ago, in 1945 to be exact, a study re. 
vealed that the existing vocational educa. 
tion programs fitted the interests and abili- 
ties of about 20 per cent of high school 
students. Roughly, another 20 per cent 
intending to continue their education in a 
college or university, were reasonably well 
served by courses of study designed for 
their special needs. But the remaining 60 
per cent had no program of study especially 
suited to their needs and their interests, 
They frequently selected a combination of 
studies in hit-or-miss fashion—which led to 
no educational or vocational goals. It is 
not surprising therefore that this same 
study revealed the disturbing fact that only 
half the students who entered high school 
ever graduated. 


























This situation was recognized in the now 
historic Prosser Resolution which led to 
the establishment of the Life Adjustment 
Commission in the United States Office of 
Education. This Commission and its suc- 
cessor have now been at work for seven 
years making further studies of the char. 
acteristics of high school students, their in- 
tellectual abilities, their vocational inter- 
ests, their social background, and _ their 
previous educational records. These Com- 
missions have also been instrumental in 
exciting an interest in many States and com- 
munities in the better adaption of the cur- 
riculum to the needs of modern American 
youth. In many communities good results 
have already been achieved in retaining in 
high school a very large percentage of 
young people of the appropriate ages. Thus, 
the abilities of these American youth are 
being salvaged and developed for their own 
further personal gain and for the further 
improvement of life generally in the United 
States. 

























The most significant feature of the work 
of the Life Adjustment groups is their 
recognition of the fact that vocational edu- 
cation has a large contribution to make in 
connection with the general education of 
high school youth. The close cooperation 
between those interested in vocational edu- 
cation and those concerned with general 
studies has been truly encouraging. As 
this work continues, we will see a larger 
percentage of high school students remain- 
ing to complete their formal schooling. 
They will leave prepared not only to take 
their places as gainful workers in our eco- 
nomic system, but also better able to un- 
derstand our democratic free institutions 
and to assume their responsibilities as citi- 
zens. This is a good example of the way 
in which those interested in vocational edu- 
cation and those interested in general edu- 
cation are working together for the more 
rounded development of the individual to 
meet problems in all the sectors of mod- 
ern life. 



















One other broader responsibility of voca- 
tional education deserves consideration for 
a few moments. In a very real sense, voca- 
tional education now has an opportunity 
to make a significant contribution to Amer- 
ican leadership in the world at large and 
through that leadership to world under- 
standing and peace The United States has 
embarked upon comprehensive programs of 
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economic technical and educational assist- 
ance to other nations, particularly those 
which are sometimes referred to as under- 
developed. Some months ago the distin- 
guished British historian, Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee, said that 300 years hence “our age 
will be remembered chiefly . . . for its 
having been the first age since the dawn 
of civilization, some 4 or 6 thousand years 
back, in which people dared to think it 
practicable to make the benefits of civiliza- 
tion available for the whole human race.” 
Our technical assistance programs constitute 
such an exchange of experience. The prin- 
cipal purpose of these programs, as for 
example, those under Point 4 or the Mutual 
Security Agency, is to improve living con- 
ditions in these underdeveloped areas in 
order that they may be better able to resist 
the ravages of communism. This purpose, 
it is believed, can be accomplished through 
programs which improve agricultural meth- 
ods, extend and improve health practices, 
and introduce technological improvements 
in these regions. Thus can be wiped out 
the evils of hunger, disease, and ignorance 
upon which communism breeds and thrives. 

The goals of these enterprises are being 
approached through various forms of as- 
sistance. In some instances it is the pur- 
chase of farm or other machinery of pro- 
duction, or in providing help in_ the 
building of roads, erection of bridges, and 
the draining of swamp lands. Already 
much success has been achieved. 

All of these projects are of high merit 
and will doubtless in the years immediately 
ahead increase production in these regions, 
improve health, and generally establish a 
high standard of living for all. But in my 
judgment they will not achieve the real 
goal of permanently lifting the standards 
of living and thus preventing the spread of 
communism unless supported by educa- 
tional programs. Lasting and effective re- 
sults in combatting communism will be 
only obtained through the assistance we are 
able to provide in improving the educa- 
tional practices and opportunities in these 
countries. The educational approach to 
this problem is essential because this nation 
cannot hope indefinitely to provide the 
type of financial assistance which is now 
flowing so abundantly from our purse. It 
is necessary that these people gain the 
knowledge and the skills to continue to im- 
prove their lot on their own as many of 
them wish to do. That is to say, the most 
beneficial results can come from efforts 
which we make to help them to help them. 
selves. 

Now, we have learned from our own na- 
tional experience that one of the best 
means of helping people help themselves is 
to give them the advantages of more edu- 
cation so that whatever talents they may 
have may be developed for their own in- 
dividual use and for the benefit of society. 
This is a philosophy which, as we have 
Witnessed, has paid off well in our own 
country. It is one, too, which can be useful 
in raising the living standards and improv- 
ing personal life in the so-called underde- 
veloped regions. 

Assistance in the field of education can 
take many forms. Certainly general literacy 
training to prepare the young people and 
the adults of these countries permanently 
to increase their own knowledge through 
Teading and writing is indispensable. At 
the request of several nations we are help- 
ing in establishing fundamental education 
Programs for children and adults in many 
areas of the globe. This will not be enough, 
however, because the people of these re- 
§!0ns must learn how to turn the local 
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natural resources of land, minerals, woods, 
and water into wealth in order that the 
standard of living may be raised. Only 
then can many hands now employed in the 
slow and ancient methods of farming and 
industry be ‘freed for a time to further 
their education as we have done. 


Vocational education, in many lands I 
have visited to observe or help plan our 
technical assistance programs, will be the 
essential element in the total educational 
structure through which general living con- 
ditions can be gradually improved. In Iraq, 
in Lebanon, in Israel, in Jordan, and in 
other lands educational authorities have 
told me of their need for teachers in the 
vocational fields who can help them set up 
and initially operate vocational education 
programs. Some members of this audience 
in the days ahead will doubtless be a-ked 
to act in such advisory capacities in foreign 
educational systems. I hope they will ac- 
cept this opportunity and that the school 
authorities in the systems in which they 
work will for a time free them from their 
regular responsibilities. For this is a great 
opportunity for our nation and our pro- 


fession to help others by giving of our edu- 
cational knowledge and of our experience. 
By so doing we can improve the lot of men 
everywhere, we can give the lie to the claims 
of the Communistic totalitarian countries 
that their system promises a better way of 
life, and we can most importantly of all 
gain the respect and the support of the 
peoples of those nations which still remain 
free. These in my judgment are in the long 
run the only conditions under which peace 
and prosperity can prevail for us and for 
our fellowmen. The kind of education 
which all of us here tonight are interested 
in constitutes an essential element in the 
civilization which Toynbee believes we 
should share with our fellowmen. Know- 
ing this we can go forward with our work 
in the certain knowledge and the hearty 
enthusiasm of those who realize that they 
are playing a part at home and abroad in 
a great enterprise whose goal it is to im- 
prove the lot of men and to make the world 
at least a little better place in which 
to live. 








































AMERICA’S MAJOR CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 25) 


under the dominion of the Soviet 
Union are scarcely better than slaves. 
And we have built our defense pro- 
gram on the conviction that free 
men who know what they are doing 
and why it must be done are more than 
a match for any aggregation of slaves and 
puppets that can be thrown against them. 
We put our reliance not upon numbers, 
but upon the resourcefulness and _ initia- 
tive and ingenuity of a free people. Our 
people do not have to be driven at the 
point of a bayonet. They do not have to 
be coddled by government censors and 
spied on by secret police. Their loyalty 
and their patriotism does not need to be 
forced upon them with iron and _ steel. 
And they need not be driven to fight for 
the values and the ideals they cherish. 


Our most valuable resource, then, is our 
supply of free men and women. And it is 
a basic challenge to conserve and to train 
and to improve and to utilize this resource 
in the very best way we possibly can. 

And this brings me to the job that must 
be done in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. The supply of manpower in the 
United States right now is adequate in 
terms of numbers to meet all our needs. 
It is not adequate in terms of skills. 


At the present moment, we are wres- 
tling with a manpower problem that always 
accompanies any kind of mobilization, the 
problem of a shortage of some skilled 
workers, particularly in the metal trades. 
We need more machinists; we need more 
tool and die makers; we need more techni- 
cians. And we count heavily on the voca- 
tional schools to help in drawing young 
men and women into these fields and pro- 
viding them with the foundation training 
that is needed. 


It is true, despite our shortage, that pro- 
duction, up to this time, has not been held 
up for want of manpower. But the coming 
months will bring increasing challenge to 
our industrial facilities, and we must work 
with all our energy to see to it that our 
needs for skilled workers are met. 


Under our present program of partial 
mobilization, there are some very challeng- 
ing problems that must be faced by those 
in the field of vocational education. This 
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is an era of rapid technological change. 
New machines, new processes and new in- 
dustrial techniques are constantly being 
added. Our workers must be trained to 
handle them. In addition, older produc- 
tion methods are now being pointed to- 
ward the production of defense items; and 
this, too, requires adjustments and some- 
times orientation in the training of 
workers. 


This situation is a challenge to the voca- 
tional schools. They must keep their 
teaching in step with the new develop- 
ments in industry. They must maintain 
new types of work that will be assigned to 
their graduates. 


I know that the members of this Asso- 
ciation have made tremendous progress in 
this matter of keeping up with industrial 
change. But I want to point out to you 
that even greater efforts are needed in the 
months ahead. 


A second contribution that the vocational 
schools can make in this period of partial 
mobilization lies in the field of public re- 
lations. We have got to step up our efforts 
to win greater public respect for vocational 
education. —The community must be made 
to feel that the high school graduate who 
chooses the career of a skilled workman is 
not lowering or surrendering his right to 
public respect. Our people must be made 
to understand that the personal satisfac- 
tion and sense of accomplishment that 
comes with the performance of skilled 
work is a powerful reward and powerful in- 
centive that draws young men into the 
trades. 


We need an increasing supply of young 
men and women in these skilled occupa- 
tions, particularly in the metal trades. We 
must do everything we can to make the 
public appreciate that these trades are 
honorable and respected and that they 
make an indispensable contribution to the 
security of this nation and to the free world. 


One other problem that deserves your 
thorough consideration in the present de- 
fense period is the problem of training 
supervisors. The supervisor contributes to 
the job satisfaction of the worker that I 
spoke about just a moment ago. He can 
make a man’s working career happy and 
fruitful, or a burden of drudgery and un- 
happiness. The supervisor is the key to 
any training that must take place in the 
plant. And if there should be a sudden 
demand for new skills brought about by 
the outbreak of another World War, the 
supervisor would be the man American in- 
dustry would count on most heavily to 
meet the challenge. 


And so the training of supervisors is one 
of the most important tasks of vocational 
educators. I know it has been receiving 
increasing attention in vocational educa- 
tion; and I am sure this trend will 
continue. 


I have been speaking to you about some 
of the problems in the training field under 
conditions of partial mobilization, the con- 
ditions that prevail right at this moment. 
I would like to suggest, however, that we 
cannot plan for partial mobilization alone. 
We are living in a world of tremendous 
tensions, a world that is uncertain if peace 
can be preserved. There has been no sig- 
nificant change in the international situa- 
tion since we first began to organize the 
present defense program in the months 
following the outbreak of the struggle in 
Korea. 
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The danger of another World War must 
be a central factor in our thinking «nd 
planning. We cannot afford to wait until 
a possible war is upon us, as we have done 
so often in the past. We must do the plan- 
ning and make the preparation now. Our 
present defense program has been charac. 
terized by an awareness of the larger dan- 
ger of an all-out world war. 


We have built standby plants and _ pro. 
duction lines. These are facilities that will 
not be used now, but that we have built 
to make us ready for an all-out mobiliza- 
tion if such should become necessary. We 
have been stockpiling strategic materials. 
Again we do not intend to use these mate- 
rials now, but we want to have them ready. 
We have been organizing our economy and 
our productive capacity not only to meet 
the demands of partial mobilization but 
of full mobilization as well. 


I have said that we have standby plants 
and production facilities I have said that 
we have stockpiles of strategic materials. 
But what about our manpower? What 
about our skills? What can we do to create 
a stockpile of skilled labor that cannot be 
used at the present moment, but that will 
be needed desperately in the event of an 
all-out war. I call your attention to this 
problem today because I believe vocational 
educators can make a major contribution 
to its solution. 


How can we develop the standby capac- 
ity in skilled manpower to balance our 
standby capacity in productive facilities? I 
would like to suggest this evening that the 
problem of stockpiling skills will have to 
be met by training men and women who 
are already adept at one type of job to 
take over another kind if a program of full 


mobilization makes that necessary. We 
need men and women in offices and _ in 
stores and in service industries who can 


leave their present jobs and come into the 
factories at a moment’s notice to work at 
the lathes and the milling machines to turn 
out the weapons of war. We don’t need 
them in the factories at the present time. 
We pray to God that we may never need 
them. But we cannot afford to be unpre- 
pared if the need should ever come. 


I am suggesting that many of our work- 
ers would make a patriotic contribution 
if they spent their evenings taking some 
types of vocational training that would be 
useful in the event of an all-out war. Just 
as many patriotic Americans have volun- 
teered to take training for civilian detense 
for Red Cross work, or for aircraft watch- 
ing, we need workers who can voluntarily 
enroll in courses that would equip them 
to contribute to the mobilization effort. 
We need people willing to acquire standby 
skills that will be desperately needed if, 
God forbid, there is another war. 


I have no answer for you this evening 
as to how this program should be carried 
out. My primary purpose in raising this 
problem is to call it to your attention and 
to get your help in working out a solu- 
tion. I believe that vocational educators 
can play a great role in planning for the 
full mobilization that we hope will never 
be .necessary. 


It has been a great pleasure to speak 
with you this evening. I want to close by 
complimenting you again on your great 
achievements of the past and by wishing 
you even greater success in the years that 
lie ahead. 
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one of their general sessions. 


Dr. J. C. Wright at the International Edu- 
cation meeting. A report of this session 
will appear in the February Journal. 


Left, a blind instructor demonstrates 
shop teaching for sightless students. 


Professor S. C. Anderson, vo-ag teacher at 
the Rocky Point School, Burgaw, N. C. 
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YOUR PART IN THE 
AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 


(Continued from page 21) 


Our technological achievements are astound- 
ing when we realize the relatively short 
period in which they have been accom- 
plished. 

We have come through major wars. Since 
1914 we have had tremendous world re- 
sponsibilities thrust upon us. We were not 
geared up to meet this challenge, with the 
result that we suffered great economic, po- 
litical and social losses. The depression of 
1932, which was really the repercussion of 
world readjustment, stunned our people. 
There was a mad scramble for security; a 
sedative to dull the wounds inflicted by the 
fangs of bitter experience. But, being a 
great people, we have found our footing 
again; we are thinking as_ individuals 
and co-operating as a society of individuals. 
Proof of this fact is to be found in the last 
election. People voted in greater numbers. 
Moreover, they voted their individual con- 
victions. If you will analyze the popular 
vote you will find that the patterns of 
Agriculture, Labor, Industry or Commerce 
were not followed. Individuals within these 
groups expressed their personal preference. 

The torch of American individual liberty 
has been lighted again! America is again 
on the march! When the pages of history 
are written, the period ahead will be known 
as the American Renaissance. 

It is true that we have grave problems 
but these will be far easier to solve now 
that the American people have re-estab- 
lished their footing. ‘Too many people 
have overlooked the fact that a major por- 
tion of our problems in world affairs have 
been due to the instinctive feeling on the 
part of people in other sections of the 
world that the American people—and I put 
the emphasis on “people”—did not seem to 
be united in their thinking or their course 
of action. 

Now that the American people have dem- 
onstrated that they are taking the helm 
again you will see many of our acute 
problems become less acute and our minor 
problems disappear in the sands of time. 

Being architects of the future you, as 
teachers, will play an important part in 
the American Renaissance. 

Much of the future of America lies in 
your hearts and your minds for it is you 
who must guide the early footsteps of the 
men and women who will, in their turn, 
take up the task of making America what 
we all want it to be—a happy Nation, 
a great Nation, inhabited by a great people 
with a common understanding, a common 
goal, an effective plan that will be for the 
benefit of all the people. 


The adult of tomorrow must be a well- 
balanced man or woman, characterized as 
one of “animated moderation,” having a 
clear, well-ordered, energetic mind; never 
slow, yet never excessive and, above all, 
never exaggerated in his thinking but al- 
ways tempered by judgment. That judg- 
ment should not be dull but the spirited 
judgment of a dynamic person. 





Here’s the new medium for 

group instruction. Ideal for 

self expression. Makes many 

useful gifts from inexpensive dime store glass- 

ware. Miracle etching cream etches designs 
on glass in just 3 minutes. Handy kits of materials from 
$1.35 to $2.89. At your dealer free folders avail. or write: 


ETCHALL, INC., COLUMBIA 10, MO. 


Time will not permit my covering all the 
characteristics of the persons I urge you to 
build for the generation to come, but | 
should like to roughly sketch a few thoughts 
that I hope will be helpful: 


First, a well-balanced person must have 
the ability to live with one’s self. Whether 
we use the term of the philosopher and 
call it the “soul” or that of the psychologist 
and call it the “sub-conscious self,” to me it 
means the inner strength to do what is 
right with respect to material and human 
relationships. Its fruits are peace of mind 
and serenity of being. Its satisfaction stems 
from the knowledge that self-condemnation 
never plagues one when we are alone with 
our thoughts. 


Once a person has learned to live with 
one’s self, he or she is qualified to join in 
a society with other people for the things 
that enable us to live with ourselves, when 
shared with others who can do likewise, 
vastly multiplies the satisfaction of all who 
join in such a society. There are those 
who will never enjoy such a society nor 
the happiness it creates unless you help 
them learn to live with themselves. 


The escapist is typical of this type. It is 
never his own inadequacy that is blamed 
for his downfall but, instead, some evil 
or sinister motive that is found in others. 
In milder forms, this weakness shows itself 
through one’s inability to face realities. 


Then we have the academic type whose 
knowledge has convinced him of his own 
wisdom but, unfortunately, due to his lack 
of capacity and usefulness, others have not 
been convinced. He is always fishing along 
the coast of illusions, not knowing that the 
bait is off the hook. 


You have experienced a third type who 
has not learned the lessons of life. The 
world, in his opinion, owes him a living; 
it owes him a place in society. He does not 
feel it necessary for him to make a contri- 
bution to society in order to qualify for 
membership. 


These people I have just described need 
help. They need to be taught how to live 
with themselves and to join society on a 
proper basis. 


Once a person qualifies fundamentally 
through spiritual and moral balance as a 
member of a society, there are attributes 
which enable him to make a greater or lesser 
contribution to that society in direct pro- 
portion to the presence or absence of cer- 
tain qualities and abilities. 


Mental integrity should be at the top of 
the list. In some ways I feel that lack of 
mental integrity is more vicious than lack 
of moral integrity. My reason is that all 
people, whether they have mental capacity 
or academic education, can measure moral 
integrity while too many of them cannot 
evaluate mental integrity. 


Propaganda is a mass form of lack of 
mental integrity. It is ruthless because, in 
the main, it cannot be fully detected. What 
makes it even more tragic is that it is 
based on the premise that people are stu- 
pid—that they lack the wisdom to deter- 
mine their own destinies. They must be 
mentally herded—as you would physically 
herd cattle. One needs only to read some 
of the “slanted” textbooks to understand 
the horrible nature of this point of view. 
I have nothing but contempt for any writer 
or teacher who lacks the mental integrity 
to loudly protest the insidious propaganda 
aimed at the undermining of our great 
American institutions. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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w. R. Ooley, center, 1952 President 
of the Arkansas Vocational Associa- 
tion, introduced his successor, Frances 
gudd, at the Arkansas convention 
held November 6 and 7. Others at 
the speakers table are, |. to r.: Virgil 
tyler, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, North Little Rock; A. B. Bonds, 
Jr, Arkansas Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, U. S. 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education; J. Marion Adams, Arkansas 
State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion; and J. B. Perky, Oklahoma State 
Director of Vocational Education. Mr. 
Perkey attended as a special guest. 


Association News 
and Personals 


@ Back in the early thirties C. M. Miller, 
Kansas State Director of Vocational Edu- 
ation, brought together for a_ turkey 
Thanksgiving dinner in Topeka, the voca- 
tional agriculture men and their wives 
from the teacher training staff at Kansas 
State College and Topeka. Everyone had 
such a grand time they decided to make 
the dinner an annual affair. 

It wasn’t long, however, before other vo- 
cational education staff members, hearing of 
the good times, good food and good fellow- 
ship provided at the annual get together, 
wanted to be included in the affair. 

And so, from a small beginning some 15 
or twenty years ago, the annual turkey 
dinner has grown until this year, more 
than 150 guests attended the dinner held 
November 22. They came from all parts 
of the states. Directors from Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska and their wives and 
members of the Kansas State Board for 
Vocational Education and their families 
were special guests. 


The affair has all the warm hospitality 
and delightfulness of a family dinner. The 
food is cooked at home by the women of 
the group, and this year it was brought 
to the vocational education office. 

In addition to the 10 turkeys, totaling 
152 pounds, 20 dozen rolls, 60 pounds of 
sweet potatoes, 30 cans of succotash, 14 cans 
of cranberry jelly, 15 gallons of coffee, 13 
dozen cup cakes, 13 dozen individual cups 
of pumpkin ice cream, and huge platters of 
relishes were consumed. 

Sounds like a big job, serving 150 people, 
and it is. The annual dinner, however, is 
highly organized. The Topeka office per- 
sonnel is called in by Mr. Miller early in 
the fall, a date is set, and later committees 
are named. Everyone has a job and when 
the day arrives everyone is at his or her 
station, all ready for work—HELEN AN- 
KENY. 


Conventions 
Coming up... 


National Association of Secondary School 

— Los Angeles, Cal., February 
“a. 

California Industrial Education Association, 
Santa Barbara, March 20-21. 

Tennessee Vocational Association, Nashville, 
March 27, 

South Carolina Vocational 


Association, 
Spartanburg, March 27. 


JANUARY, 1953 


Academic Teachers 
Meet In Boston 


Two sessions for academic teachers in 
vocational schools convened in Boston with 
good attendance figures. 


Grace M. Butterfield, Coordinator of 
Academic Subjects, Vocational High School 
Division, New York City, served as Chair- 
man of both meetings. 

Jacob H. Raphael, Principal of the 
Thomas Edison Vocational High School in 
New York City, said: 

“The problems of the vocational high 
school teacher are the same as those of any 
other high school teacher but to a certain 
degree they are more intense. This is be- 
cause of the secondary attention given to 
academic instructors in vocational high 
schools in the early history of vocational 
education. . . . 

“Now, differentiation of 
the major problem.” 

Mrs. Mary M. Hubbard, mathematics 
instructor at the David Hall Fanning Trade 
High School for Girls, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, discussed the many purposeful 
activities within the community that aid 
teachers in instruction. These include field 
trips, salvage drives, essay contests and 
other activities that improve community 
relationships and benefit the student. 

Mrs. Hubbard also said that the “voca- 
tional subjects frequently supply a powerful 
and useful motivation for the academic or 
more abstract instiuction.” 


instruction is 


At the second session, Lee Ralston, Di- 
rector of Trade and Industrial Fd. ‘tion 
in Los Angeles. California, presented a <pe- 
cific outline of the purpose of public cauca- 
tion in California. 

John Arundel, Director of Vocational 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio, discussed the 
articulation of non-vocational curriculums 
with the needs of labor and management. 

He pointed out that all subjects should 
be taught to fit students for their own eco- 
nomic fields. 

Dr. Clifford Campbell, Director of the 
Dunbar Trade School, Chicago, Illinois, 
had School-Community Programs as an Aid 
to Staff Unity as his subject. He said: 

“The wheel of fortune in vocational edu- 
cation spins on its true courses only to the 
extent that the spokes representing the 
related subjects are precisely set or fixed in 
the hub of the wheel which represents 
vocational areas of specialization. The hub 
is useless without the spokes, and, of course, 
the converse is also true.” 


* . * 
@ The first North American Conference 


on Apprenticeship will be held in Balboa 
Park, San Diego, California, August 2 to 9, 


1953. This conference is being sponsored 
by the San Diego Labor Management Com- 
mitee on Apprenticeship, the California Ap- 
prenticeship Council, all apprenticeship 
agencies, and the public schools. 

Management, labor, vocational educators 
and apprenticeship councils from the Do- 
minion of Canada, Republic of Mexico, and 
all 48 of the United States are invited to 
attend and participate in this important 
conference. AVA members are urged to 
contact labor and employer organizations 
as well as other vocational educators invit- 
ing them to attend. 

For additional information interested 
parties may address a communication to: 
Apprentice Conference, P. O. Box K, Old 
San Diego Station, or to Mr. A. J. Mooney, 
69 Ninth Street, San Francisco—Samuel L. 
Fick, California State Chief of Industrial 
Education. 


@ The 26 delegates from Arkansas met at 
the Statler Hotel for a special breakfast on 
December 2, with a number of guests. 

The large Arkansas delegation included 
Mrs. E. M. Sparling, member of the At 
kansas State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Each section of the Arkansas Association 
elects a local teacher to go to the annual 
AVA conventions, at the expense of the 
state organization. In addition, the Ark- 
ansas Agricultural Teachers Association 
pays the expense of 3 agricultural delegates. 

Delegates who attended the special break- 
fast were: Minnie Lee Mayhan, George 
Freeze, Mrs. Carlyn Langston, J. C. Rup 
pert, Fred Graham, W. R. Ooley, Otis Far 
rar, J. Marion Adams, Mrs. Sparling, Vick 
Wohlford, W. T. Kincannon, A. C. Hale, 
Vance Beasley, R. B. Flood, Sears Johnson, 
Clyde Lieblong, Webb Jones, Gay Gattis, 
Juanita Ford, Frances Webb, Ella Dean, 
Velma Shaffer, Frances Bailey, Alma Keys, 
Mrs. Rebecca Turner, and Mary Jane Scott. 

Guests included Dr. and Mrs. M. D. 
Mobley, Harry Schmid, Dorothy Davis, 
Harry Halstead, Dr. and Mrs. M. Norcross 
Stratton, Arthur Ross, Margaret Browder, 
and Phoebe Harris. 


JAMES T. GEARON 


James T. Gearon, U. S. Office Head, 
Reports and Analysis Section of the Voca- 
tional Division, died of a heart attack in 
his office on the afternoon of December 23. 
Shortly before, he had led the Office of 
Education staff in singing carols at the an- 
nual Christmas party. He was appointed 
in 1941 to the Vocational Division and at 
the time of his death prepared reports on 
schools receiving Federal vocational educa- 
tion funds. A native of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Gearon was a teacher and 
principal in Massachusetts schools for more 
than 20 years. Burial was in Lynn, Mass. 
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Recipients of AVA Life Memberships, presented at General Awards Session in Boston. 


Recipients of Life Memberships in the 
American Vocational Association, pre- 
sented at the 1952 AVA Convention, were: 


James McKinney 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 
American Technical Society 
Chicago, Illinois 

. presented by fellow officers and co- 
workers at the American’ Technical 
Society 


Thomas E. Hampton 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

presented by Rex H. Smelser, Di- 
rector of the Sowela Vocational Technical 
School, for directors of the vocational 
schools in Louisiana 


Glenn W. Madere 

Director of Vocational Education 
Opelousas, Louisiana 

. presented by Rex H. Smelser, for the 
staff of the T. H. Harris Trade School, 
Opelousas, Louisiana 


A. B. Anderson 
Assistant State Director of 

Vocational Education 
Wilmington, Delaware 

. presented by Dr. Raymond W. Heim, 
Delaware State Director of Vocational 
Education, for the Delaware State Voca- 
tional Advisory Committee for Trades 
and Industries 


Emmett O’Brien 
State Director of Vocational Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 
presented by Carl Gray, for Mr. 

oO” Brien’s many friends in Connecticut 
Rex Reagor Sullivan 
Assistant State Supervisor in charge of 

Foremanship and Supervisory Training 
University, Alabama 
... presented by J. F. Ingram, Alabama 
State Supervisor of Vocational Industrial 
Education, for a group of Mr. Sullivan’s 
friends and co-workers. 
Dr. F. C. Urgell 
State Supervisor of Trades and Industry 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 

presented by Dr. Edward C. Esta- 

brooke, for the 1952 Board of Directors 
of the Puerto Rico Chapter of the AVA 
Inez Wallace 
State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Atlanta, Georgia 

. presented by the homemaking teach- 
ers of Georgia 
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Raymond V. Nord 
Principal, Minneapolis Vocational 
School and Technical Institute 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
. presented by Jane Lewis, Chairman 
of Coordinators at the Minneapolis Vo- 
cational High School, for the staff. 


High 


AVA Life Memberships presented during 
the year of 1952 were as follows: 
Ruth Wallace 
State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education 
Jackson, Mississippi 


home economics 


presented by the 
teachers of Mississippi 


Lorenzo Garcia Hernandez 
Director of Vocational Education 
San Jose, Puerto Rico 
. presented by the Puerto Rico Chap- 
ter ‘of the AVA 





My dear Mr. Mobley: 


Thank you for the letter of sympathy 
in the loss of my beloved husband. | ap- 
preciated the information which you gave 
me in it. It is letters such as yours coming 
from his friends that help us to bear up 
and carry on. 

While we have known for the past six 
months that he was very frail and that the 
end might come unexpectedly, no one is 
ever prepared for a sudden death. It was 
quite a shock. He went out quietly and 
peacefully after a stormy life spent fighting 
for the underprivileged boy. He fought 
a good fight and he just about finished his 
course. 

He lived to revise three of the four books 
he had written and to see them published. 
He also was able to complete his part of a 
new book and to see it published. Since 
then he has been lost—nothing more to do. 
He had eleven more years than the three 
score and ten alloted to man, but they were 
good years. Now he is gone and those of 
us who knew him best must still carry on. 

According to my philosophy of life, his 
immortality will be carried on by his son 
and his three grandsons; the Trustees and 
the faculty of Dunwoody Institute; the many 
men who have worked with him; and the 
many students with whom he has come in 
contact. Then his life will not have been 
in vain, and his immortality will march on. 


Sincerely, 


December 18, 1952 


Zerelda Prosser 











REYNOLDS FLETCHER JARVIS 

Reynolds Fletcher Jarvis, former direc: or of 
the Alabama School of Trades, Gadsden, 
died Friday, November 7 after an extende 
illness. He was 67. 

R. F., as he was familiarly known to hose 
closest to him, was a pioneer in vocational 
education. For 20 years he was Director of 
Vocational Education for the City of Bir. 
mingham, going to Gadsden as Direcior of 
the Alabama School of Trades in 1939. 


CHARLES A. PROSSER 


Dr. Charles A. Prosser, whose distin 
guished contributions to vocational and 
practical arts education have been recog 
nized for many years throughout the world 
died after a lingering illess on November 
26, 1952. He was born on September 29 
1871 in New Albany, Indiana. 

When Dr. Prosser was Superintendent of 
the New York Childrens’ Aid Society 
(1906) . he was appointed a member of the 
survey group that issued the Report of the 
Douglas Commission to the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Five years later, when the Com 
mission’s report was given life by the Mas 
sachusetts State Board of Education, he was 
named Massachusetts State Director of Voca 
tional Education (1910-12) . 

He withdrew from his next position 
Secretary of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education 
(1912-15), to go to Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, as Direc- 
tor. He remained at Dunwoody until his 
retirement in 1945. 

In the meantime, however, he served in 
1917-19 as Director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and, in 1923, as 
Secretary of the National Society for Voca 
tional Education. He was an editor for the 
Century Company since 1923. As author of 
the famed Prosser Resolution, 1945, he 
directed the attention of the nation to the 
needs of high school youth. 

Dr. Prosser’s career and accomplishments 
cannot be adequately covered here but 
“there is no vocational teacher, administra: 
tor, supervisor, or board member who } 
not indebted, no vocational school or lass 
that is not different and probably better, by 
reason of his influence. From Homet 
, a Smith's “Prosser’s Continuous Contribu- 
tion,” January, 1944, Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education. 
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YOUR PART IN THE 
AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 


(Continued from page 32) 


Let us tell truthfully and loudly the won- 
derful facts about our people and our 
America. When truthfully told, they are 
so wonderful that all the world will em- 
brace them. ‘Teach them to our children 
honestly that they may, in turn, enjoy the 
fulfillment of the dreams and plans of a 
great people. 


It is important that we always remember 
that mental integrity is a required ingre- 
dient for a sound individual and a reliable 
nation. 


Next, proper perspective and evaluation 
are highly essential to every individual. 
We often hear the expression, “I get the 
facts then I take action.” This expression 
always amuses me because the action is 


easy after you get all the elements of faci 
in proper perspective and accurately eval- 
uated, but the individual who can accom- 
plish the getting of the facts into then 
proper arrangement is a rare person. 


Inductive reasoning is vital to us all. We 
must develop in our young people the abil- 
ity to seek accurately and searchingly in 
the realm of thought. They must have the 
ability to cast aside the non-essential in 
their thinking processes so that their view 
will be clear when they approach the field 
of knowledge, real and theoretical, in an 
effort to establish clear facts to assist them 
in setting out accurate mental stakes as they 
survey and plan the future. 

Just as inductive reasoning is essential 
to the individual process, the correlation 
of thoughts and actions is necessary to any 
group activity. Whether it be a 
or a social activity, coordination 


business 
is the es- 


sential catalyst, necessary to the success of 
any endeavor. 

Too many teachers either do not c; 
they feel that they are too busy to tal 
development of judgment into account a 
a teaching function. I do not believe any 
person should be considered well juali. 
tied as a teacher if they do 73° bi m 
teaching of judgment at hear. to ti: 
degree they have the desire © > iim= «1 
edge To teach knowledg ‘ 
teaching judgment is like teaching a 
man how to step on the acceicrate) 
automobile without also teaching hi 
to put on the brake. 


All of these beneficial characteristi 
remain latent unless you also inspir 
pupils to self-motivation. Once this 
stilled, “the staying power” to c: 3 
project or activity to a conclusion musi ix 


developed if they are to complete the cycle 











PLASTICS 
and Supplies 


Schools in every state of the No- 
tion use us as their principal source 
of supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics 
field. Write for free list of plas- 
tics, materials, and supplies. Our 
prices are lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


























America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Soocretng from Beginners’ Kits of 


projects, to supplies and 
leathers for Davanced hobbyists. 
HIGHEST QUALITY 

materials, moderately-priced tool- 
Fontan ey calfskin, etc. , top quality. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Oar established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 











820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2504 Chicago 24, Ill. 
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| parts. Machine-tooled parts reduce work- 


© Ideal for school shops. Using table 
it cuts mortises up to 42” wide, 4” 
deep in edge of stock 22” wide; with- 
out table, in edge of stock 32” wide, 
in center of pieces 8” wide. 
pound table and motor-on-arbor spindle 
are quickly adjustable. 
years of service. 

© As a Borer it bores holes up to 34” 
diameter in hardwood, 114” in soft- 
wood. Table has 22” 
justment. 


© Write for details 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


complete 


Oliver Machinery Co., 
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Building standard commercial motors gives students actual experience with motor design. 


Motor design easily understood 


Students “learn by doing’ with versatile G-E motor construction kits 


daving the student build his own motor 
is the easiest and most practical way to 
teach motor design and construction. At 


| thesame time, G-E motor construction kits 
| give your students valuable experience 


in working with production line parts to 
| build a complete motor for use on home 
| and school machines. 

The student winds the coils, tests the 
windings, and assembles all mechanical 


ing time and permit the student to con- 
centrate on electrical work and principles. 
For more information about G-E motor 


your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office, 
or write for Bulletin GEC-675 to General 
Electric, Sect. 687-109, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Construction kits are availble for motors with 
the following ratings: 


Ys hp 115 volts single-phase capacitor-type 

Y2 hp 115/230 volts single-phase capacitor-type 
Yo hp 220 volts three-phase squirrel-cage 

300 w 125 volts d-c generator or motor 





YOUR COPY of this 
16-page bulletin, 
GEA-5526, containing 
information on the 
specially designed 
G-E Educational 
Equipment for electri- 
cal laboratories is 
available on request 
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